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Convenient Testing Equipment 


The actual work of fixing a case of trouble is usually much easier than 

locating it. 

With the aid of a “Leich Wire Chief’s Test 

Cabinet” and a “Scout,” trouble in the 

switchboard, rack, cans or telephones can 
be easily located. The Test 
Cabinet aids in locating the 
fault, and the Scout definite- 
ly finds the trouble. It is in- 
convenient to be without 
either. 














New Price on Scout, $4.95 
W. C. Test Cabinet Catalog No. 24 now ready for distribution. 
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“Cooperative” is 
term 
We 


have coOperative buying by employes of 


a much-used 
these days. 
large concerns, and codperative. selling by 
fruit and vegetable growers. 

who have 


flats 


People living in big cities, 


grown tired of dwelling in and 


knuckling under to landlords, are trying 
cooperative building of homes. Even re- 
ligion is turning to codperation, by com- 
bining several churches into one commun- 
ity church. 

Now comes cooperative advertising, 
and many industries are working together 
to educate the public to use their products 
and to build up a good will. 

A publicity expert, discussing this 
phase of development, tells how the local 


telephone 


company participated in one 


such effort. It may be helpful, so we pass 
the idea along, 
* * * * 
A stationery dealer believed he could 
materially increase his sales by joining 
forces with the telephone company whose 


office was centrally located and was vis- 


ited or passed by many people every day. 
The telephone manager permitted the sta- 
tioner io utilize one of the company’s 
Window: for a display of his wares used 
im tele oning, such as desk pads, card 
directors, telephone brackets, etc. 

The s‘ationer furnished a clerk to han- 
dle the cxhibit, answer questions, inter- 
est visi and, incidentally, explain to 
callers best way to make toll calls 
and in cr ways how to get the most 
efficient d profitable service from the 
telephe 


CURRENT OPINION AND COMMENTS 


It is related by this observer of codper- 
ative advertising, that the plan worked 
out so well that the stationery dealer ar- 
ranged for the issuance of coupon books 
good for toll calls from any point to his 
store. The cooperative effort produced 
good results for both parties. 


x* * * * 


Telephone men have an excellent op- 
portunity to practice helpful codperation 
by participating in TELEPHONY’s prize ar- 
ticle contest. Full details will be found 
on page 25 of this issue. Company ex- 
ecutives, managers, wire chiefs, commer- 
cial men, engineers, plant and traffic em- 
ployes, operators, troublemen, linemen— 
in fact everybody who has a hand in keep- 
ing the telephone machine going—are 
urged to send in an article relating to any 
of the many phases of telephone work. 

For a man to help himself is praise- 
worthy. It is, of course, a finer thing to 
help others. But when one can do both 
things—and with profit—there is only one 
answer: “Let’s go!” 

* * * * 

Every man has certain ideas about his 
work, that have taken form in his mind 
practical experience, which 
would be of 


phone men. In every convention or dis- 
trict meeting, discussions on the floor, al- 


from his 


though informal, bring out facts and 
theories that arouse intense interest and 
are helpful to all present. 

That is what makes such gatherings 


worth while. 


real interest to other tele- 


tok- 


en, telephone work- 


By the same 


ers can write on 
similar topics and prepare an article on 
their methods and experiences that will 
interest and help TELEPHONY’s readers. 
The average manager in every office has 
his eye on some bright employe who is a 
“comer.” Mr. Manager, you should en- 
courage that employe to write an article 
about his—or her—work. It would help 


him increase his usefulness to the com- 


pany, and to the industry, and also in- 
terest and help many others. Besides, 
there is the opportunity to win a prize, or 
have his contribution accepted for pub- 
lication. 

est & 


Man- 
the 


Understand, of course, Friend 


ager, you also are invited to enter 


contest. The Editor hopes you will send 
in an article, but he wants only to make it 
clear that if you are too busy, why, just 
advise some of your able workers to sub- 
mit a contribution. 
staff 


It will stimulate your 


own and help other telephone 
workers. 

That is why TELEPHONY has planned 
the article contest. 

Already several articles have been re- 
ceived, indicating that the plan has made 
a favorable impression in the telephone 
field. 


fer to write about their own particular 


Probably most contestants will pre- 
line of work, but there is no restriction 
against any one discussing more than one 
subject. 

In other words, no one is limited to one 
and, if he or she chooses, 


article, can 


submit several contributions pertaining to 





12 


the various subjects suggested—commer- 
cial, plant, traffic, financing, organization, 
or any other topic relating to the efficient 
management and operation of a telephone 
enterprise. 

Bear in mind that the article contest is 
The fact 
that many telephone exchanges are run by 


open to women as well as men. 


women, and that practically all plants find 
their services necessary, induces the hope 
that the women will not be backward in 
submitting contributions. 

* * * * 

During the years of TELEPHONY’s serv- 
ice to the industry, many now prominent 
and influential telephone men have been 
numbered among its regular contributors 
of articles, technical and otherwise. 

In those days they were practically un- 


known, but they were ambitious. They 
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COMING CONVENTIONS. 


Texas, Fort Worth, Texas Hotel, 
March 18, 19, 20 and 21. 

Missouri, Kansas City, Coates House, 
April 9 and 10. 

Iowa, Des Moines, Hotel Ft. 
Moines, April 15, 16 and 17. 

New York, Rochester, Powers Hotel, 
May 7, 8 and 9. 

Wisconsin, Madison, Hotel Loraine, 
May 13, 14 and 15. 

Indiana, Indianapolis, Claypool Hotel, 
September 17 and 18. 

U. S. Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, Hotel Sherman, Octo- 
ber 21, 22, 23 and 24. 


Des 








work 
which they believed would be of interest 


found much of interest in their 


to others, so they put down on paper de- 
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scriptions of installations, methods of 


construction, problems of | manageiment 
and policy and discussions of the many 
things that tell the story of the telephone 
industry’s development and progress 
Through their writings these men be- 
came well knowrg and, from time to time, 
were invited to accept larger responsi- 
bilities at correspondingly higher salaries, 
So TELEPHONY, in inviting articles to be 
submitted in this prize article contest, 
opens the door of opportunity for ambi- 
tious young men and young women to 
cease “hiding their light under a bushel.” 
The writing of an article in this contest 
may be the means of your becoming a reg- 
ular contributor to TELEPHONY’s columns. 
Now 


25 and get your thoughts directed to plan- 


read the announcement on page 


ning out a prize winning article. 


Some Factors in Good Transmission 


Replacing Rusty Joints, Cutting in Transpositions to Reduce Crosstalk or Induc- 
tive Interference, Cleaning Switchboard Plugs and Replacing Wornout Plugs and 
Jacks—Makes Big Improvement at Small Cost—Presented at Minnesota Convention 


By J. D. Taylor, 


Transmission Engineer, Northwestern Bell Telephone Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


The purpose of a telephone system, 
whether reaching out over a large terri- 
tory or serving only a small area, is to 
furnish an adequate, satisfactory service to 
the community in which it operates, at 
such rates as will safeguard the service 
and insure a reasonable return to the 
stockholders. 

In order to furnish an adequate, satis- 
factory service, the plant must: 

1. Be properly planned and laid out. 

2. Be constructed and built of good 
materials and apparatus. 

3. Be well maintained and efficiently 
operated. 

If this is done there is very little ques- 
tion but that an adequate satisfactory ser- 
vice will be furnished, and the public will 
be willing to pay a reasonable rate. 

The proper transmission of speech over 
telephone circuits is not an easy matter, 
especially as the owner of the system has 
no control over the power, which is put 
into the transmitter. 

He must not only depend upon the 
talker to put sufficient power into the line, 
but he must also build his plant to pro- 
vide a margin of transmission for those 
whose hearing is below normal as well as 
for those whose voices are not strong. 

No system, no matter how well con- 
structed or how well equipped, will ever 
give satisfactory service unless properly 
maintained, and I want to discuss a few 
of the important things from a transmis- 


sion standpoint, which must be watched 
in the course of planning, building and 
maintaining a telephone plant. 

If a telephone line contains a high in- 


considerable portion of the energy in- 
tended for the listener at the other end 
of the line never reaches him, but finds 
its way back to the starting point through 
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Fig. 1. 
ductance coil in series with the talking 
circuit, such as a bell coil or retard coil, 
or high resistance connections, such as a 
loose or rusty-wire joint, Fig. 1-d, poor 
transmission is sure to result. 

If a telephone line contains a low-re- 
sistance coil or drop bridged across it, a 


Resistances in Telephone Lines and 


Effect of Low Resistances Across Circuit. 
drop. 

he cif- 
_ This 


I and 


ringer coil or 
If a piece of wire falls across 
cuit, there is formed a “short” circu 
is illustrated in Fig. 1-B. The st 
large arrows illustrate the small 
of current reaching the distant su 


the low-resistance 
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ing through the short-circuit or low-resist- 
ance bell coil and back to the starting 
point. 

It is then evident that bell coils or high 
resistance connections should never be in 
a series with, or low resistances across, a 
talking circuit. 

A badly-rusted hand joint was recently 
This 
joint was so badly corroded at its contact 
points that it represented a transmission 
loss equivalent to cutting 14 miles of 
single or seven miles of metallic No. 12 
iron wire into the talking circuit. 

The rusting of wire hand joints cannot 


removed from a No. 14 iron circuit. 


be prevented when exposed to the weather 
and all such joints will rust in time, even 
with a good grade of galvanizing. It is 
necessary to use galvanized iron sleeves 
for making wire joints, which when prop- 
erly twisted, exclude moisture from the 
joint. If the sleeve and wire ends are 
bright and dry when the splice is made, 
corrosion generally will not occur later. 

Perhaps the matter of some 14 miles of 
single or seven miles of metallic No. 12 
iron wire inserted in a talking circuit 
would not be such a serious thing in it- 
self, if that were all, but in practice where 
one rusty-wire joint exists there are usual- 
lya number of such joints; some perhaps 
not so bad but others much worse than 
the one mentioned. 

It has been found after many tests and 
observations that on the average two peo- 
ple cannot converse satisfactorily, each 
having a local battery set with no other 
equipment or any disturbances on the line, 
if there is more than 80 to 90 miles of 
No. 12 iron metallic circuit between them. 

Suppose we had a No. 12 iron metallic 
circuit, 10 miles long, in which there were 
13 such joints as have been described. 
This 10-mile circuit would, in effect, be 
the same as though it were lengthened to 
over 100 miles and, of course, a good talk 
would be out of the question. 

One of the most serious features of a 
hand joint is that its resistance varies with 
weather conditions and the degree of cor- 
tosion present, which causes unreliable 
service, until it finally reaches the con- 
dition where conversation is impossible. 

When it is considered that only a com- 
paratively small expense is involved in re- 
moving bad joints and connecting the 
Wires by sleeves, such expense seems in- 
‘ignificant in comparison to the benefits 
derived, 


Transmission suffers not only from loose 


‘onnections or rusty-wire joints but from 
Many oti conditions inside as well as 
outside the exchange. 

At the central office switchboard the 
Jacks and plugs wear after considerable 


- and need to be replaced so that at all 
— the piug will make firm contact with 
ihe jack spring and sleeve. 

All wires connected to terminal punch- 
8s on blocks or apparatus should be well 


Solde - a a 
dered, for merely wrapping a _ wire 
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around a punching may give contact today 
but tomorrow or some other day a noisy 
circuit is bound to develop. 

Two badly corroded switchboard plugs 
were recently found. The maximum 
transmission loss caused by the corrosion 
on these plugs was equivalent to inserting 


13 
batteries need removal. A good scheme is 
to have the operator call each subscriber 
periodically, say once a month, after his 
batteries have been in use for about nine 
months and note 
talks up well. 


whether his instrument 


In this way, no subscriber will be with- 
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Months in service 








Fig. 2. 
more than 90 miles of No. 12 iron metallic 
circuit in the talking path. 

It is evident that it would cost very little 
to clean these plugs and eliminate the en- 
ormous detrimental effects they would 
have had on a conversation. The op- 
erators can in a short time be trained to 
clean the plugs regularly with a good 
cleaning compound, and soon learn to ap- 
preciate the value of this work. 

Dusty carbon protector blocks often do 
not make a line entirely unserviceable, but 
they do unbalance it and make it noisy. 
How easy it is to take out the carbon 
blocks in the central office periodically and 
cust them off with a brush, thus improving 
the service at the cost of only a little time. 

Protector blocks at substations can also 
be examined and cleaned when the sta- 
tions are visited, or probably by the 
farmer himself if he owns the station. 

At the substation, the renewal of the 
dry batteries is one of the most important 
features of all to consider. When a local 
battery station is placed new, it is equipped 
with two or sometimes three new dry 
cells. These cells supply sufficient current 
to the transmitter for from 6 to 12 months, 
depending upon the use given the instru- 
ment and the temperature conditions af- 
fecting the cells. 

During the months in which they are 
serviceable, only a gradual decrease in the 
current takes place until their entire life 
is almost gone; then the current decreases 
very rapidly to a point where they are 
useless, as shown in Fig. 2, and a clear 
conversation, even for short distances, is 
impossible. 

The big problem is to know when the 


Curve Showing 


Useful Life of Dry Cells. 

out good batteries for a very long period. 
It may be necessary to replace some bat- 
teries oftener than nine months and others 
not for a year or more. The operator will 
soon know from her records where the 
most frequent replacements are necessary. 


One of the things which affects tele- 
phone service to a more or less serious 
degree is what is crosstalk. 
Crosstalk is the induced current, which 
flows in the circuit on which you are listen- 
ing, and comes from some circuit or cir- 
cuits in close proximity to it. 


known as 


This crosstalk is, in effect, a transmis- 
sion loss, for it interferes with and tends 
to destroy the clearness of the conversa- 
tion you wish to hear. It also leads to 
complaints from the subscribers of others 
being on their line, crossed lines, etc. 

If the crosstalk is due to unbalances in 
the open wire, it can be effectively reduced 
by transposing the circuits. Transposi- 
tions, however, can only be applied to 
metallic circuits; for grounded lines there 
is no remedy, unless the conflicting wires 
can be moved farther 
other. 


away from each 

Suppose a metallic and grounded cir- 
cuit are on adjacent pin positions as shown 
in Fig. 3, and that two people are holding 
a conversation over the metallic circuit 
and two people are for the moment listen- 
ing on the grounded circuit. If there are 
no transpositions in the metallic circuit, an 
unbalanced current will flow in the 
grounded circuit and the listeners on the 
grounded circuit will hear what is known 
as crosstalk. 

Now, suppose 


transpositions are cut 
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equal distances apart in the metallic cir- currents neutralize each other, and no and how many of them quite frequently 
cuit so that each wire of the metallic cir- induced current is left to flow. exist in our telephone circuits, it wil! then 
cuit occupies pin 1 and also pin 2 for the It must be remembered that the trans- be seen why in some cases we hav~« not 
same distance within the section where the _ positions will only be effective when the obtained the benefits we so confident!, ex. 
grounded and metallic circuits are adja- circuits are on the same pin positions with pected when transpositions were installed 
cent to each other. respect to each other throughout the ex- to eliminate crosstalk. 

Talking into the transmitter of the Posed section and electrically the same. Crosstalk should not occur in exchange 
metallic circuit sends out an alternating 
current, which travels out along pin 1 METALLIC GROUNDED 


for one-half mile, then on pin 2 for one- 


half mile, and then on pin 1 for one-half Main frame Cable Term. Main trame 
mile, etc. Jack» 


ee ; 1 

This current flows through the receiver ho 4 ow 
at the listening end of the metallic circuit 2 Open P 

. . coble prs. wire 

and back again over the other wire to the 3 f Fl 
transmitter. The current in each wire of + a —— | Gre. of Main frame 
the metallic circuit induces small currents bg 
in the grounded circuit, and these small in- ‘ INCORRECT METHOD File. 
duced currents flow in the opposite direc- 


tion from that of the main currents which Mainframe Cable term. Yack Main frame Cable term 
induce them. +— 


. , pen wire 
/ 

+ : . . * ‘ te --- Bhrcacrene 

Since the wire on pin 1 is farther away % Open 


from the grounded circuit than the wire y satel 

on pin 2, the induced currents from pin Fine rote erewit— — Lie 2o not grd- stat” 

1 wire are much smaller than those from aoe oO: a Main Frame Groh at cable Term 
pin 2 wire, as shown by the relative sizes HEB Fie D 
of the arrows A and B above and below CORRECT METHOD 

the grounded circuit. It is to be noted 


that all of these A arrows are of the same 
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magnitude and all of the B arrows are Fig. 4. Incorrect and Correct Methods of Connecting Cable Pairs to Lines. 
equal. Suppose that a high resistance hand cable when only physical metallic circuits 


joint exists in a section of the grounded pass through it, or when grounded cir- 
line in Fig. 3. The resistance of this sec- cuits pass through it metallically, provid- 
tion of grounded line is now much higher ing pairs are not split, for the cable con- 
than the other sections, and the induced ductors are twisted in pairs especially to 
currents, 4 and 8B, in this section are eliminate crosstalk. 
smaller than in the adjacent section since However, if a metallic circuit is brought 
This is exactly what happens in the it is harder for them to flow. Only a_ in over a split pair, or a grounded circuit 
grounded circuit, for if we count the in- partial neutralization of induced currents brought in on one conductor and grounded 
duced currents we find three 4 currents then takes place, and this leaves an un- in the office rather than at the cable ter- 
minal, crosstalk is sure to result, the se- 
riousness of which depends to a large 
extent upon the length of the cable. This 
is illustrated in Fig. 4. 

, What is true of cable pairs in outside 
Talking Li te cables also holds good for inside cables. 
PIN 1 ke itl 4~ — Se: ' —— - 20 F Always use a pair for the talking circutt 
2X \ and never conductors of different pairs 

=< Another source of disturbance that se- 
ETALLIC 
3AM. 
jaf i 


It is an electrical law that whenever two 
currents of exactly the same character 
and magnitude tend to flow away from 
each other or toward each other in the 
same circuit, there takes place a neutrali- 
zation and actually no current flows. 








PINZ 





riously affects telephone conversation }5 








the noise caused by directly connecting 4 
metallic and grounded line together. 
PINS =7 5 A metallic circuit is totally — 
Listening . : to ground when one wire is grounde 
solid and the other wire is free from 
teed grounds. This unbalance has less effect 
the higher the resistance becomes betwee! 
the grounded wire and ground. All um 
balanced circuits are noisy, the amount 0! 
noise depending on the magnitude of = 
ing the 




















unbalance, other conditions rem! 
same. 








When a metallic line, local toll, : 
Fig. 3. Crosstalk in Metallic and Grounded Circuits and Transpositions In Metallic. connected toa grounded line, lo in = 
Fig. 5-4, the metallic line usually : 
trying to flow one way and three 4 cur- balanced current to flow in the grounded comes noisy. A repeating coil, 1g. - 
rents trying to flow in the opposite direc- circuit, which appears in the receiver as is necessary at the junction o! | = 
tion, and the same tendency for the B_ crosstalk. lic and grounded circuit to elimmate thi 
currents, with the result that the A cur- When it is realized how unstable the noise. 
rents neutralize each other and the B_ resistance of a hand joint generally is, Although both sides of the m 
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. - a are a ow ~ 7 sees wil be three miles long, each telephone circuit must be electrically the 
ve et es e = ay e Pte eg wos — is taken as one mile. . same, must have the same resistance, oc- 
a acecghgoos r ra ‘a pi e meta a " — the anaey ee each mile length cupy proper positions on the crossarm or 
rs cnet % age at : Puen eters . placed a transposition in the telephone bracket, have no hand joints to create 
el and the “4 er side at — Pompe out — and at the one and two-mile points, varying resistance connections, and be free 
along the line wherever there is a bell starting from the cable terminal end, from tree limbs and well insulated. 
a All of these things have a bearing on 
. the degree of success in neutralizing the 
~ induction by the use of properly-placed 
Coble term. \ deiied circu? transpositions. 
—2 es A No telephone system, no matter how 
— Metollic circu/¥ Sy — large or how small, ever operates per- 
\, a ae fectly. The best that can be done is to 
Smbe!. Cord =- + + approach that condition where every sub- 
swhd. Jacks 6.4 Ringers ot stations scriber is getting an adequate, satisfac- 
tory service. 
Coble term. Groedcircur! It is remarkable how well telephone in- 
> <2 rl 4, struments sometimes function over seem- 
oo Merallie circuit ? ? ; ‘ ingly the worst kind of lines. Yet where 
—_— they operate seemingly well once, there are 
75 ; Phan. Leg many times when they fail. We must not 
Repeating co,/ *27-4 Ringers at ) expect the telephone instrument to do the 
Stations S impossible thing but should be reasonable 
F1G.B in the demands we make of it. 
Jo. Swhel. The surprising thing is how great an 
improvement can be made at little cost by 
Wiring of 27-4 hep. Coi/. replacing old rusty joints with good, clean, 
sleeve connections, cutting-in a few transpo- 
, Fig. 5. Wrong and Right Method of Connecting Grounded Line With Metallic — oo sane the weg apie cngueiive 
‘ interference, cleaning the switchboard 
comected to ground. Therefore, the power transpositions are located to co- plugs, replacing worn jacks and plugs, 
its grounds connected to each side of the .6rdinate with the telephone transpositions. eliminating split pairs in the cable plant, 
metallic circuit are not the same and an Such a scheme of transpositions, under and soldering all connections. 
id- wbalanced condition results, making the usual and normal conditions, represents a Great destruction of property, immeas- 
i metallic circuit noisy. balanced arrangement between the power  urable losses and suffering, or even a life 
~ Inductive interference is a very serious and telephone circuits in the exposed sec- or many lives, may rest in the balance 
disturbing influence to telephone trans- tion, and a satisfactory reduction of noise when an emergency call fails to go over 
cht mission and occasionally is difficult to in most instances will result. the line due to one loose connection, one 
- control. The most effective and practical It must be borne in mind, however, that dirty plug, one worn jack, or one un- 
led means known at this time of reducing in- if either the power or telephone line are soldered joint. 
im ductive effects, where they cannot be di- mot well balanced within themselves, satis- The right design for your particular 
ons vided, is by means of transpositions. 
ge Unfortunately, transpositions cannot be 
his employed in grounded single-wire lines as, Cable term. fuses a 
the very principle upon which the reduc- swhd. TELEPHONE LINE 
‘te ton of interference is based depends upon Jock, ? T 4 
es. wbjecting both sides of the circuit to the Coble pair | 
uit same effects but in such manner that the wor | 
ag eect on one side will cancel or neutralize of 11). —ah0-f Mj. -\e-£ Mie 1} —aote-f 0 efi a“, 
ss the effect on the other side of the circuit. Sep- p eee: SEES eae 
is ‘bss age oy wee onguned 60 led +i —ee-/ i. +—-\ Ringers of 
ra ? er lines, the inductive effects can | Powe LIME stotions 
i most cases be alleviated by making N \ 
“ed ‘he grounded circuit metallic within the a wes. 
led Imits ot the exposure and placing coérdi- \ 
om lating transpositions in the power and 
ect telephone lines within the exposure, as 
Pell slown in Fig. 6. 
ane In this case, it is assumed that the tele- -—__—Lim/Ts of exposure eee 
of dhone line exposure begins at the cable ‘ 
the ‘minal and ends three miles out from the Mont ail end profectore 12 
the ‘minal along the open-wire line, both water tight ox 90 pole. 
ies Occupying opposite sides of the high- 
is ‘ay at (0-foot separation throughout the 
oll. posure Fig. 6. Making Grounded Line Metallic Within Limits of Power Line Exposure Al- 
be- The power line is considered to be nanan SE 
e | Mree-pha , either star or delta-connected, factory results will probably not be ob- system, the use of good grades of materials 
isl- re of ¢ her flat or triangular configura- tained,’ and such unbalance may entirely and apparatus and the proper maintenance 
this “oe | exposed section is divided into destroy the effectiveness of the transpo- and operation of your plant will insure 
| ' aay lengths or multiples of three. sitions. ; the kind of service the public want and 
cir- S case, since the total exposure is Each wire of the metallic section of are willing to pay for. 





Supreme Court in Kansas Rate Case 


High Court Hands Down New Opinion in Case Involving Rates of Southwestern 


Bell in Seven Kansas Communities Which, On the Whole, Reaches Same Conclu- 
sions as Former Order—Rates Fixed by Commission Held to Be Confiscatory 


Aiter a rehearing and reconsideration of 
the entire case of the State of Kansas, 
ex rel, Hopkins, Attorney General, et al. 
vs. Southwestern Bell Telephone Co.; 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. vs. Pub- 
lic Utilities Commission et al., the Kansas 
Supreme Court, on February 9, handed 
down another opinion to supersede the old 
one. 


The former opinion, it was contended at 
the rehearing, has been understood as a 
criticism of the public utilities commission. 
The court states that it did not intend to 
criticize the commission and, for that rea- 
son, the language that has been misunder- 
stood has been withdrawn. On the whole, 
however, the new opinion reaches the same 
conclusions as forth in the 
former opinion handed down November 
10, 1923, and briefly abstracted in TELEPH- 
ony of November 24, page 21. 


those set 


The first case was an original action in 
the supreme court for a mandamus to 
compel the telephone company to establish 
and maintain rates fixed by the public 
utilities commission in its order dated 
October 20, 1921. The second case was 
an appeal by the commission from the dis- 
trict court in which the company had pro- 
cured an injunction against the enforce- 
ment of an order of the commission dated 
June 24, 1921. The commission orders in 
question reduced the rates for telephone 
service in Great Bend, Arkansas City, 
Winfield, Atchison, Eldorado, Hutchinson 
and Lyons. 

A commissioner was appointed by the 
supreme court to take evidence and to 
make findings of fact and conclusions of 
law in the first case and the same commis- 
sioner was appointed referee by the district 
court for the same purpose in the second 
case. The cases were tried together be- 
fore the commissioner and referee, who 
recommended that the writ of mandamus 
be denied and that the injunction be 
granted. The state and commission filed 
exceptions. 

The ruling of the supreme court held 
the rates fixed by the commission to be 
confiscatory. It approved the “board to 
board” method of calculating depreciation 
reserves, upheld the 44 per cent American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. and Western 
Electric Co. contracts and allowed federal 
income tax as an operating expense. 

The Supreme Court’s Opinion. 

The new opinion of the supreme court, 
which, as previously stated, reaches the 
same conclusions as those set forth in the 
former opinion, and which was concurred 
in by all of the justices with the exception 


of J. Harvey, dissenting in part, and J. 
Hopkins, who was not sitting, holds: 

1. That the language in many cases, 
from which one might reasonably conclude 
that methods adopted by engineers in ar- 
riving at the value of a public utility plant 
were rules of law and must be followed 
as such, was not correct, since they were 
not rules of law but were matters of evi- 
dence, competent to be introduced under 
the law, and must be considered in reach- 
ing a conclusion on the evidence. 


2. That the presumption that the order 
of the public utilities commission was valid 
was not any stronger than it would be if 
the order of the commission had been 
declared in a law passed by the legislature. 

3. That the statute did not undertake to 
make conclusive the presumption in favor 
of the validity of the order of the com- 
mission and if the statute did undertake 
to make it conclusive, the statute would 
be invalid because it would deprive one 
whose rights were affected thereby of his 
property without due process of law. 

4. That if the evidence clearly estab- 
lished that the rates fixed by the commis- 
sion for the services rendered by the tele- 
phone company at Great Bend did not 
provide an adequate return on the value 
of the property being used by the company 
in rendering telephone service in that city, 
the order must be held invalid, notwith- 
standing the presumption in favor of its 
validity. 

5. That as to all matters embraced in 
the commissioner’s report which were not 
attacked, the presumption that the report 
was correct was of sufficient weight to 
warrant the court in rendering judgment 
on those matters in accordance with the 
report, notwithstanding the presumption in 
favor of the correctness of the validity of 
the commission’s order. And this neces- 
sarily followed that principle of law giving 
to those complaining of the orders of the 
commission the right to have a free and 
independent judicial examination of those 
orders. 

6. That if the presumption in favor of 
the validity of the order of the commis- 
sion overcame the presumption in favor 
of the report of the 
commissioner without any attack on that 
report, there was no free and independent 


correctness of the 


‘judicial examination of the valid order of 


the commission. 


- 


7. That the action in 
disregarding a comparison of the proposed 
rates with rates in other cities was right, 
since the principal matter in controversy 
was not the of the rates 


commissioner's 


reasonableness 
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fixed by the commission but was whether 


rates fixed by the commission provided an 
adequate return on the value of the com- 
pany’s property, and in considering the 
adequacy of the return, evidence of com. 
parative rates was of small valu 

The public utilities 
urged the consideration of comparatiye 
rates on the theory that the primary ip 


commission — had 


quiry was as to the justness of the rates 
to the consumer and that in determining 
the question of what the consumer could 
reasonably be expected to pay, a compari- 
son in other cities should be made. 
The commissioner has “It must 
be true that property devoted to public use 


may not be 


said: 


contiscated because 


rates for a similar service are less in other 


simply 
communities, and particularly is this so 
where there is no evidence as to the value 
of the property in the other communities, 
or as to whether it is being properly pro- 
tected, or as to whether a return is being 
earned upon that property.” 

8. That evidence of rates in other cities 
was competent, but to make it of substan- 
tial value, comparisons other than popula- 
tion, number of telephones and rates must 
be shown. If the consideration of the 
reasonableness of the rates established by 
the commission did not involve the ques- 
tion of adequate return on the property, 
evidence of comparative rates would be 
available and might be controlling. For 
the purpose of this case a reasonable rate 
might be defined as one which provided 
an adequate return on the value of the 
property used in producing the service, 
and which, where patrons might accept of 
refuse the service as they chose, was low 
enough to induce all who desired the serv- 
ice to pay the rate. 

9. That while the method of allocating 
and long distance 
service should be based on the use 
plant in the diff- 
culty was not to say what shoufd be dont 


the expense of local 
or the 
-ach of those services, 
but to declare a rule for doing it. and 
basing the allocation on the division of toll 
revenues between local and long distance 
service furnished a very poor guide. ns 
irt could 
wed bi 


follow- 


there was no statutory rule, the 
not see wherein the methods 
the commissioner were wrong 
ing the “board to board” theory) 
The 
criticized the 
contended for by the commissi« 
out that it would require “a vaivation 
only of the toll properties pt , but 
valuation of the properties of 1! three a 
four hundred with which 
connected.” 


had 


commissioner, in his 


“station to stati theory 


pointing 
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March 15, 1924. 


He also pointed out that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission had not adopted 
this theory; and that it involved “such 
serious practical problems, that the benefit 
to be gained by shifting from the local 
user to the toll user the burden of this 
percentage is not sufficient to compensate 
for the difficulty.” 

10. That there was no rule of law giv- 
ing to one method of calculating deprecia- 
tion reserve preference over any other 
method: and, therefore, the report of the 
commissioner who adopted the “straight 
line” method rather than the “compound 
interest” method, and held that the rate of 
depreciation should be figured upon the 
present fair value of the property unde- 
preciated, would be approved. 


The commissioner had said: “In other 
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under the agreement 
much cheaper and better than if it under- 
took to perform the service for itself. 

The commissioner had said: “Concern- 
ing the scope of the public utilities stat- 
ute over the internal management of the 
corporation, it is my opinion that the 
statute does not confer upon the commis- 
sion the powers normally invested in the 
board of directors of a 
tution. 


necessary service 


business insti- 

“The statute interferes with the power 
of management only to the extent that it 
affords the public the protection of the 
strong arm of the law, and says, in sub- 
stance, that if a person proposes to devote 
his property to public use, while he may 
still manage that property, he does so 
with the clear understanding that the rates 
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T he 
therefore, arrived at this conclusion: that 
the plant is not a fully completed plant 
until all the wires are run to connect its 


commissioner had said: “I have, 


entire business, and that the construction 
period in reality covers a year after the 
plant has commenced operations. 

“T have figured that during that year 
75 per cent of the plant was in use and 
earning a 
that 
ments and certain overhead operating ex- 
penses on the other 25 
be capitalized as going 
This I have distributed in four periods of 


return and depreciation, and 


taxes, return, reserve for replace- 


per cent should 
concern value. 
three months each, so that the item would 
be reduced as the work progressed.” 

The commissioner, therefore, allowed an 
amount figured on this basis plus the entire 
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Those in Attendance at Convention of North Dakota Telephone Association, Held in Valiey City, February 19, 20 and 21—Declared to 


words, while it is fair to figure a return 
upon the shrunken value of the property, 
because the telephone company makes up 
the balance of the return by investing the 
depreciation fund presumably in its hands, 
it is not fair to figure depreciation upon 
that shrunken value, for the entire value 
must be protected and not the shrunken 
value.” 

The commissioner fixed the following 
rates for depreciation reserve in the seven 
cities under consideration: 6%, 6%, 7, 7, 
5%, 6% and 7 per cent. 

The court pointed out that depreciation 
must be calculated on experience, and that 
while there was a diversity of opinion 
among the various engineers as to the 
method to be used, nevertheless “the testi- 
mony of one was just as truthful as the 


testimony of the other.” 
11. 


tract 


That the 4% per cent license con- 
was not unreasonable and would be 
approved, since the service rendered by 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
was very valuable and the Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Co. was obtaining that 


Be Best Meeting in History of the Association. 


charged for the use of that property must 
be reasonable, must not be discriminatory, 
or unduly preferential. 
my judgment, is consonant with our form 
of government. 

“If rates are burdened with dishonesty 
in management, or if devices are attempted 
under the guise of managerial policy, or if 
the management is wasteful or reckless, it 
is the duty of the commission to deny the 
utility a profit from such practices. Where 
questions of business policy arise, upon 
which honest men differ, and in the ab- 
sence of waste, the owner’s decision should 
govern.” 

12. That under “Galveston Electric Co. 
vs. City of Galveston, 258 U. S. 388,” the 
commissioner erred in disallowing fed- 
eral income tax as an operating expense. 

13. That going concern value should 
be considered in determining the value of 
a telephone plant and since no reason was 
apparent why the court should reach a 
conclusion different from that reached by 
the commissioner, his allowances for going 
value would be. approved. 


No other view, in 


development expense before the plant could 
begin business and allowed sums for going 
value which amounted to approximately 
the following percentages on the present 
fair value of the physical property in the 
seven cities involved: 13.9, 14.5, 14.1, 13.1, 
15, 16 and 15.9 per cent. 

14. That if the values the 
commissioner were accepted and all that 
he allowed for going concern value was 
eliminated, the rate of return on the rates 
fixed by the commission would be entirely 
too low; that rate of return would then 
be 2.3 per cent. 

15. That on an appeal from the judg- 
ment of the district court enjoining the 
public utilities commission from establish- 
ing the rates ordered by it to be put in 
effect by the company, a motion for new 
trial was necessary to present the ques- 
tion of error of the district court in de- 
clining to examine the evidence introduced 
by the referee. 

16. That, while there was a presump- 
tion that the commission’s order was valid, 
there were likewise presumptions that the 


found by 
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referee’s report and the judgment of the 
lower court were not erroneous. 

17. That the independent conclusion 
reached by the court on the evidence as 
abstracted, accorded with the one reached 
by the referee and the trial court. 

Holdings of Commissioner. 

The commissioner, whose report 
approved in all respects except as to the 
disallowance of federal income tax as an 


Was 


operating expense and as to the reason- 
ableness of the present rates, made the 
following holdings not referred to by 
the court: 

(1) “I do not believe there is any real 
conflict of interest between the public and 
their utilities; certainly there ought to be 
none. A utility serving the public ought 
to render good service; for that service, 
it is entitled to have its property pre- 
served and a fair return upon that prop- 
erty. The public as a whole wants good 
service and is entirely willing that the 
property used by the public should be pre- 
served and that a fair return should be 
paid for its use. 

“No permanent good to the public can 
come from destroying property of the 
utility. The immediate result of unrea- 
sonably low rates is the impairment of 
the service, and, if continued, results in 
the final destruction of the property and 
the withdrawal of capital from such use. 
If'such a policy has been pursued, addi- 
tional capital will not enter the field ex- 
cept upon exorbitant terms.” 

(2) That the confiscatory nature of 
the rates in the towns in question could be 
inquired into without proof by the com- 
pany that its earnings in the state as a 
whole were confiscatory, since it was not 
true that it was the utility rather than 
the rates in a particular locality which 
were being regulated. If the commission’s 
contention was sound, then its rate orders 
for the cities in question were unlawful 
and there was “no physical connection be- 
tween the exchanges in the different towns, 
except the toll lines, which are not an 
integral part of exchange service; and, as 
| read the decisions of this court, common 
ownership of separated plants in different 
cities does not of itself confer jurisdiction 
on the commission; and it follows, I be- 
lieve, that it is not the corporation, but its 
separated properties, that are regulated.” 

(3) That the utility has the right in 
the first instance 
subject to the 


its own rates 
standard that 
such rates must be reasonable, and under 
the statute the power of the commission 
to act was dependent 
being unreasonable. 


to make 
legislative 


upon such rates 


The commissioner said: “In my judg- 
ment, however, a reasonable rate is not a 
mathematical point. It is a field which 
has for its lower limit confiscation and its 
upper limit the value of the service. . . . 
If it is true that a reasonable rate is not 
a mathematical point, then the question 
raised by the telephone company is of im- 
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portance, for the reason that there must 
first be determined, as a fact, that the 
existing rates were unreasonably high be- 
fore the power of the commission to in- 
terfere attaches, and if there is no such 
power, then the existing rate is the, only 
rate.” 

“Upon the legal question presented, I 
believe that the statute confirms the right 
of the utility in the first instance, to make 
its own rates subject to the legislative 
standard that such rates must be reasona- 
ble; and that the power of the commission 
to act is dependent upon such rates being 
unreasonable. That is what the statute 
says, and similar statutes have been con- 
strued to this effect in other states. 

“The existing lawful rates, whether 
they be the January 1, 1911, rate or later 
approved by the commission, or 
rates fixed by the utility in the absence 
of a lawful order, must first be found to 
be unreasonable, discriminatory, unjust or 


rates 


otherwise unlawful, before the commission 
may act.” 

(4) That a rate which allowed a small 
return of, say, 3 per cent, would be con- 
fiscatory, the commissioner saying: 

“IT am persuaded that no government 
can long succeed that not respect 
the institution of private property .. . 
It is impossible for me to separate prop- 
erty from its use. If the use of property 
is confiscated, the property itself is con- 
fiscated; and if the fair value of the use 
of property, a value which it could com- 
mand in other channels, is 8 per cent, to 
appropriate it to public use for one-half 
of that return is a confiscation of a part 
of the use, and a part of the value of that 
property. 

“In the same way, and for the same rea- 
son, if property is used by the public and 
does, in fact, deteriorate in that use, to 
require the owners to bear that deteriora- 
tion, in whole or in part, is similarly con- 
fiscatory.” 

(5) That under section 28 of the pub- 
lic utilities act, providing that the commis- 
should ascertain “the reasonable 
value” of the property, the original cost 
basis should not be used, since if the legis- 
lature had meant’ original cost, it would 
have inserted those words in the statute, 
and “a long line of cases in the Supreme 
Court of the United States has thoroughly 
settled the law that the Constitution pro- 
tects property and not investment.” 

(6) That in deducting accrued depre- 
ciation from value, the average age of 
equipment as used in calculating the rate 
of depreciation should be disregarded and 
apparatus in nearly perfect 
should be valued at its actual per cent con- 
dition, notwithstanding the actual years in 
service might approach the average life of 
such equipment, since the average life of 
telephone equipment can be figured from 
experience, but no one can estimate the 
life of a particular switchboard. 

“As long as that switchboard is in serv- 


does 


sion 


condition 
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ice, its value is there, and the per cent 
condition as arrived at is the value upon 


which a return should be figured.” | nad- 
equacy and obsolescence were the greatest 
factors in shortening the lives of, for 


example, switchboards. The average life 
of a certain class of property could casily 
be estimated, but the life of any particular 
piece could not be; and labor, capital ex- 
penditures in minor replacements, and sal- 
vage constituted a large percentage of the 
value of the property. 

(7) That an allowance would be made 
for preliminary costs in each town. 

(8) That any rate of return appre- 
ciably less than 8 per cent would be un- 
reasonably low and should not stand, and, 
on the other hand, an existing rate which 
allowed a return of approximately 9 per 
cent would be reasonable and should not 
be set aside as too high. 

(9) That the Western Electric con- 
tract was subject to no criticism and would 
be approved, since it resulted in a material 
lessening of the cost of telephone service 
and the benefits and saving accrued to the 
telephone public. 

(10) That the argument of the com- 
mission that the orders were not subject 
to attack because they were permissive 
only was untenable, since this went to the 
form merely. The statute contemplated 
no such order, and by such an order the 
commission could effectually and forever 
prevent a utility from increasing any rate. 

The commissioner said: “In my opin- 
ion the statute contemplates no such order. 
On the contrary, it is my opinion that the 
statute contemplates that a utility must first 
file with the commission its application for 
an increase. If such application is denied, 
in whole or in part, the order denying it 
may be reviewed by the courts. 

“Tf such an order denying an increase 
is not subject to review, or if a judicial 
review may be evaded by the use of a per- 
missive order, and by that means the 
utility be required to continue the use oi 
its property in the public service without 
compensation, then the statute is plainly 
and clearly in contravention of the 14th 
amendment of the Constitution of the 
United States.” 

(11) That depreciation 
“not a fund at all—it is simply a book- 
keeping entry” and the book balance in 
the account should not be deducted from 
the value of the property; that $5,000,000 
of it was accounted for by money contrib- 
uted by the stockholders, differences in 
replacement costs, etc., and the balance 0! 
$15,000,000 was equal to 15 per cent 0! 
accrued but unrealized depreciation, upon 
which the company is not asking for 4 
return. That 15 per cent 
value of the property has been worn out 
in public use. That 15 per cent is accrued 
but unrealized depreciation, and i's equ!’ 


reserve Was 


of the 


alent in money belongs to the company 
and it is entitled to the intere ‘ there- 
on. ai 
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Seeks to Curb Radio Broadcasting 


A. T. & T. Co. Asks Federal Court to Enjoin Station WHN in New York from 
Broadcasting, Claiming Patent Infringement—If Successful Will Enjoin Other 
Stations—Attempt at Air Monopoly Charged—Statement of President Thayer 


The American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. has asked the federal court for a 
temporary injunction to prevent station 
WHN, on top of Loew’s State Theater, 
New York City, from broadcasting. 

The contention is made that the ma- 
jority of the radiophone stations operating 
in the United States are using both trans- 
mitting and receiving circuits which in- 
fringe on the patents held by the Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Co., and it is 
understood that if the case against WHN 
is successful steps will be taken to stop 
other independent stations from broad- 
casting. There are now 534 stations 
broadcasting in this country, and if such 
action by the American Telephone & Tel- 
egraph Co. is upheld by the courts, it is 
said that all but about 40 stations would 
be closed. 

Complaint and summons have been filed 
against Marcus Loew and George Schu- 
bel, owners of station WHN. 

Mr. Schubel said: “According to a let- 
ter I have received from the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. they will go 
after every station using their patents. 
Broadcasting to them is a commercial 
proposition and, if carried out as they 
plan, a monopoly will be established in 
radio broadcasting. 

“We plan to combat this action because 
radio is an important blessing to the pub- 
lic and it would be entirely wrong to let 
one company control the religious, educa- 
tional, entertainment and political desti- 
nies of the nation. Radio must remain 
free and an open field for all. 

“If the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. wins this fight, it will mean that 
ultimately it will ‘affect receiving sets and 
people will not be allowed to build their 
own sets. It would mean that this com- 
pany would not only control actual 
broadcasting but would also control re- 
ceiving, as they would force listeners to 
Tent sets as in the case of the telephone. 
‘the Federal Trade Commission has 
declared in their findings that a trust ex- 
ists in the radio industry, of which the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. is a 
part. and we feel our stand against them 
will be successful.” 

M. Schubel pointed out that station 
WEAF, the American Telephone & Tele- 
gra; station at 195 Broadway, New York 


Cit). is the only one in the United 
Sta'cs which collects revenue from broad- 
Casting, by sending out advertising matter. 
He said that whenever the Western Elec- 
tric Co. installs a broadcasting transmit- 
ter ij 


hey present a written contract to the 


purchaser, compelling him to pledge not 
to use the station for purposes of earning 
revenue. 

“You can see how absurd a plan it is,” 
continued Mr. Schubel, “as it sells a man 
a plant with which to do business and 
then prohibits him from earning revenue.” 

The company filed in the federal court 
in Newark, N. J., on March 6 a suit al- 
leging nine infringements of patents 
against the North American Co., a New 
Jersey corporation. It is understood the 
suit involves telephonic communication of 
radio. 

The plaintiff company asks preliminary 
and permanent injunctions and an account- 
ing, with damages and costs. W. R. 


' Strickland of the Union building, Newark, 


is local agent for the company which is 
sued. 

N. T. Guernsey, vice-president and gen- 
eral counsel for the telephone company, 
referred inquirers to the company’s patent 
attorney, who was quoted as saying: 

“WHN is infringing upon our patent 
rights by broadcasting. They are not the 
only ones. Only about 40 of the 563 broad- 
casting stations that have been licensed 
to broadcast by us are not infringing on 
patents which we control. We are going 
ahead in this injunction suit, confident of 
our stand. 

“We did not wish to prosecute 400 or 
500 stations at once, so we are bringing 
the first suit against WHN. All of these 
stations have had the opportunity to get 
licenses from us. WHN was given a 
warning some time ago, but showed no 
inclination to do anything but go on and 
broadcast.” 

He then admitted that the “license” 
issued by the telephone company prohib- 
ited the broadcasting station licensed from 
accepting fees for their broadcasting. 

When asked if this did not constitute 
a monopoly of the air, the patent attorney 
is said to have declared: 

“Yes, if our stand is upheld by the 
courts it will give the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. control of the air insofar 
as the present methods of broadcasting are 
concerned. That's what patents are for.” 

Grover A. Whalen, 
plants and structures in New York City, 
on March 6 gave out a letter he had ad- 
dressed to the Federal Trade Commission, 
denouncing the company and asking for 
an investigation. 

Explanation of the Bell company’s pur- 
pose was supplied by a man acquainted 
at first hand with the radio broadcasting 
side of the company’s business. Though 
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commissioner of 


not an official statement of the company’s 
attitude, it is said to represent substan- 
tially what the company has in mind. 

The opposition and 
foresees a long fight, but it has been made 
known that it has deliberately embarked 
on its present policy and will persevere. 

Its contention is that as far as broad- 
casting is concerned, there must be a 
drastic change, for it is furnishing some- 
thing for nothing. This applies particu- 
larly to its own broadcasting, for it does 
not sell radio receiving sets, nor do its 
subsidiaries, except for certain parts de- 
veloped from telephone use. 

The company argues that it is in the 
business of transmission, and that when 
the extraneous interests that have flocked 
into radio on the crest of the boom die 
out, it will still have to handle radio trans- 
mission just as it handles telepnone trans- 
mission, and that, therefore, it 
upon it to stabilize the industry. 

To do this it will embark upon a cam- 
paign to protect patents it has acquired, 
either in its right or by purchase. Most 
of the instruments used in radio are 
instruments which have been developed 
by modern telephone service. And on most 
of these it holds patents. It will hereafter 
refuse to let the unauthorized use of these 
patented instruments go unchecked. 

It will seek to have broadcasting re- 
garded not merely as a form of entertain- 
ment devised to make the sale of radio 
receiving sets possible on a large scale, but 
it will look upon it rather as a phase of 
transmission of material the public wants 
transmitted and will pay to have trans- 
mitted. 

The A. T. & T. Co. derives some rev- 
enue from broadcasting programs which 
individuals and organizations 


company expects 


devolves 


desire to 
see broadcast and are willing to pay for. 
It intends to develop and extend this 
service, so that in the end it will be a 
recognized commercial service. It will 
perform this service through its own sta- 
tions and those licensed by it to use its 
patents. 
President Thayer’s Statement. 

The company’s unalterable decision to 
protect its patents, which means in the 
end that broadcasting will be put on the 
same basis as telephoning and telegraphing, 
was emphasized in an official statement 
given out March 6 by President H. B. 
Thayer, in answer to the attacks by the 
management of Station WHN. 
ment read in part: 

“The laws of the United States provide 
for a 


The state- 


reward to those who make meri- 
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torious inventions in the shape of control 
over the right to make, use and sell such 
inventions during a period of seventeen 
years from the date when the merit of 
the invention is recognized by the United 
States Patent Office through the issue of a 
patent. These rights may be exercised 
by the inventor or transferred to others. 

“Directly and by purchase the telephone 
company has acquired a large number of 
such patents covering inventions useful in 
rendering wire telephone service. Some 
of them also cover devices useful in broad- 
casting by wireless telephony. When the 
public became interested in entertainment 
by wireless telephonic broadcasting, the 
telephone company arranged so that these 
inventions could become available to the 
public by purchase of apparatus at reason- 
able prices. 

“When it appeared likely that a multi- 
tude of broadcasting stations would de- 
stroy the value of this entertainment, it 
established a station and offered its facili- 
ties for hire with the hope and expecta- 
tion that that arrangement would do 
away with a large number of stations 
interfering with one another and thus in- 
terfering with the enjoyment of the public. 

“For the same reason it has refused to 
license other stations to operate for hire 
as the cost of a broadcasting station for 
the purchaser’s exclusive use necessarily 
limits the number installed. 

“This whole matter of entertainment of 
the public by wireless telephony is very 
new, and regulations necessary for its 
preservation have not been established but 
have been under consideration by the only 
body which can legally provide for their 
establishment, and that is the Congress of 
the United States. Whenever Congress 
acts we shall gladly accept its regulations 
as relieving us of any obligation to protect 
the public. We have no desire for a 
monopoly of the air. 

“Some of our patents which can 
be used in broadcasting have been in- 
fringed—many times carelessly and some- 
times wantonly. We have offered to li- 
cense the infringers at reasonable rates. 

“The courts have held that unless the 
owners of patents protect them and prose- 
cute infringements, the patents lapse; so 
that, when licenses are not accepted, we 
must either prosecute infringers or, in 
effect, dedicate to the public valuable 
property. 

“The question presented by this suit is 
a very plain and narrow one. We have 
brought it because we believe that the 
defendants are violating our rights. If 
we are wrong in our belief, the defendants 
will prevail in the suit and there will be 
no interference with what they are doing. 
If we are right in our contention, we shall 
prevail and the court will prevent the 
defendants from continuing to violate 
rights established by the laws of the 
United States. 


“The single and narrow question is, 


TELEPHONY 


whether the defendants may arbitrarily 
appropriate valuable rights secured by the 
laws of the United States.” 

F. L. Dane, president of the North 
American Co., against which the A. T. & 
T. has also filed an infringement suit, in 
a statement issued March 7, charged that 
the telephone company is seeking a mo- 
noply of broadcasting and in addition that 








“Telephony” Is Liked “’Way Out 
West.” 


In a letter dated February 7, enclosing 
remittance renewing subscription for 1924, 
Ruth Hayden, secretary of the Yamhill 
County Mutual Telephone Co., with 400 
stations, at Dayton, Ore., writes: 


“I wish to say that everyone of our 
employes thoroughly enjoy TELEPHONY, 
and feel that you are working for the 
interest of all helpful workers.” 


J. A. Davenport, with the Mountain 
States Telephone & Telegraph Co. at Pay- 
ette, Idaho, sends in his renewal to 
TELEPHONY, and adds as a _ postscript: 
“Credit me up for another year. Couldn't 
do without it very well. The articles on 


accounting are worth more than the sub- 
scription price.” 


a — — 





it is endeavoring to interfere with his 
concern’s experiments to find a way of 
broadcasting over electric light and power 
lines. 

“One of our subsidiaries, Wired Radio, 
Inc., has been experimenting with broad- 
casting over electric light and power 
wires on Staten Island,” said Mr. Dane. 
“This does not in any way interfere with 
the use of the air. We have paid for a 
license under the patents of General 
George O. Squier, but he has been obliged 
to sue the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. to protect his rights. 

“Wired Radio’s work has thus far been 
entirely experimental for the purpose of 
developing a radio broadcast service over 
electric light and power lines which can 
be of maximum service to the user and 
supplied at minimum cost. Like electric 
light and power service, we believe that 
such a radio broadcast service is an im- 
portant public service which should be 
supplied at a reasonable charge, instead of 
at patent monopoly prices. 

“We do not propose to infringe any 
valid patent of the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., or any one else, but, if 
the purpose of this suit by the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. is to enjoin 
the perfection of such a service, it will be 
disappointed because our work along these 
lines will continue; if it has in mind sup- 
plying a similar duplicated service over 
telephone lines, we have no fear of com- 
petition which is based on any idea of 
capitalizing a patent monopoly.” 


Houston Thompson, chairman of the 
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Federal Trade Commission, said jp 
Washington March 7 that every com. 
plaint against the A. T. & T. mentioned jp 
Mr. Whalen’s letter to the commission 
was covered in the action the commission 
has instituted against the telephone com- 
pany and others. 

Complaint has already been filed avaingst 
the companies named in the action and 
their request for an extension of time 
until March 27 to file an answer has been 
granted. When they have answered, the 
commission’ will begin to take testimony 
and hearings will doubtless be held in 
New York City as well as other places. 

The present basis of the industry, one 
man connected with a large radio manu- 
facturing company pointed out, is a pool- 
ing of patents through the Radio Corp. 
of America. Without the interchange of 
patents, through a combined licensing sys- 
tem, the industry as a whole would not 
have been possible, this man said. He 
likened the situation to that which pre- 
vailed in the automobile industry, when 
it was found that no one could get along 
by himself because he needed some of the 
other man’s devices to supplement his own 
and make possible the manufacture of a 
complete car. 

Consequently, through the Radio corpo- 
ration, the various phases of the industry 
agreed on a system of inter-licensing one 
another so that broadcasting and receiving 
could be carried on. The A. T. & T. got 
the broadcasting end of the business in 
this agreement, it was said, because its 
patents and its business were along that 
line. The other companies got the manu- 
facture of receiving sets. 

The A. T. & T. is the only concern that 
can control broadcasting. It permits the 
other concerns to broadcast for their own 
uses, but they may not sell broadcasting 
apparatus, nor may they charge for broad- 
casting service. 

Under its franchise as a telephone com- 
pany for transmission through electricity, 
the A. T. & T. is allowed to do that and 
also to charge for advertising service. On 
the other hand, the A. T. & T. may not 
sell receiving sets, for this part of the 
industry is restricted to the other com- 
panies in the patent pool arrangement. 

An official of one of the companies 
associated with the Radio corporation said 
there was no doubt in his mind the A. T. 
& T. could entirely control broadcasting. 
He said that through its patents it could 
shut out any station it desired, or at least 
compel them to take out a license to Op 
erate from it. 

The other companies in the agreement, 
he said, could not be prevented from 
broadcasting as long as they confined 
themselves to non-commercial service, but 
they could be prevented from selling 
broadcasting apparatus or from making 
any charge for their service. 

Denying that the American Telegraph 

(Please turn to Page 32.) 
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A Course in Telephone Accounting 


This Is the Sixth in a Series of Articles on Telephone Accounting Written 
Particularly for the Smaller Companies — Revenues, Expenses, Depre- 
ciation, Taxes, Additions Keep This Installment on File for Reference 


By Fred C. Mendeck 


Commercial Superintendent, Whittier Home Telephone & Telegraph Co., Whittier, Calif. 


41. Revenues —With the beginning of 
operations on March 1, new accounts must 
be added. Up to the present we have 
needed only the primary plant accounts 
and a few of the balance sheet accounts. 
But the Camp company began earning rev- 
enues March 1; also it began accruing 
operating expenses. 

For March, April and May the revenues 
consist of rentals and service establish- 
ment charges. In June the company be- 
gins earning toll revenues also. We must, 
therefore, add Account 118, Due from 
Subscribers and Agents, as a receivable 
account and Account 500, Subscribers’ 
Station Revenues, and Account 510, Toll 
Revenues. 

42. Expenses—The operating expenses 
began to accrue at the same time the oper- 
ating revenues began. The necessary ex- 
pense accounts to open are Accounts Nos. 
602, Repairs of Aerial Plant; 604, Repairs 
of Central Office Equipment; and 605, 
Repairs of Station Apparatus. These are 
maintenance accounts. We have not set 
up Account 607, Station Removals and 
Changes. This we will do later for special 
reasons. 

We have set up these expense accounts: 

Traffic: 624, Operators’ Wages; and 628 
Transmission Power. 

Commercial: 646, Revenue Accounting. 

General and Miscellaneous: 661, Sal- 
aries of General Officers; 662, Salaries of 
General Office Clerks; 666, Other General 
Office Supplies and Expenses. 

The manager’s salary is carried in Ac- 
count 661. The employes besides the man- 
ager are: Stenographer, $80.00; book- 
keeper and cashier, $150.00; one truck 
man, $90.00; one lineman and troubleman, 
$125.00; and two operators, $60.00 each. 

43. Depreciation. — The Camp Tele- 
phone Co. is a new company. It has no 

history and experience prior to March 1, 

1923. Its property is new, yet deprecia- 

tion started the day the revenues started 

or even before. 

There must be depreciation charges in- 


cluded in its operating expenses, but the 
5 “Westion i:—how much? No one knows. 
% We know 


that depreciation is a fact, but 

When it comes to the rate—“there’s the 
| Tub.” We have a large library of author- 
itles dealin» with depreciation, but as one 
ot them remarks: “To one reading the 
discussions of the subject [depreciation] 
> “Would sec that nearly as many theories 
have been proposed as there have been 
Writers ‘on the subject.” 


Nes. 


By 
¥ 


Until the engineers, the several state 
commissions, and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission can settle on one definite 
method of estimating depreciation, 
basic principle upon which this method is 
to operate, and one set of standard terms 
and definitions, relating to depreciation— 
until this is done—the surest way for all 
telephone companies to be right is to stick 
very closely to the principles laid down 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in Section 16 of the Uniform Classifica- 
tion of Accounts for Class C Companies 
and sections 21 to 24 in the text for Class 
A and B companies. 

Whether the straight-line formula, or 
the sinking-fund formula, is used for esti- 
mating depreciation is immaterial, for the 
ultimate results in dollars are the same. 
Each, however, has its particular useful- 
ness and the accountant must be governed 
accordingly. 

But the Camp Telephone Co. has neither 
history nor experience to guide the man- 
ager in determining a rate for deprecia- 
tion. How, then, is he to proceed? 

The first step would be to refer the 
matter to the engineering department of 
the state commission at the same time the 
temporary rates are established. The com- 
mission would, perhaps, suggest a tem- 
porary rate for depreciation. If the com- 
mission failed to come to his assistance, 
his next step would be to determine his 
rate by comparison. 

He would select a number of small com- 
panies as nearly as possible of the size 
of the Camp company, and as near to the 
Camp community as possible, and whose 
depreciation rates have been fixed by the 
commission. He could take an average 
of these authentic rates and use this aver- 
age as a temporary rate for a period of 
five years. By that time he would have 
sufficient data in his own records to check 
this temporary rate. 

We will assume that the commission 
set a minimum rate of 4 per cent on the 
total depreciable property for the Camp 
company, and 15 per cent on the total 
amount of general equipment. 

44. Setting Up Depreciation.—The total 
depreciable property shown in the ac- 
counts in the preceding installment is $45,- 
995.21, and the general equipment is $3,- 
400.00. Assume the net salvage on the 
former is 10 per cent and on the general 
equipment nothing. 

The annual charge for depreciation 
would be 4 per cent on $41,395.69, or 
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one 


$1,655.82, and on $3,400.00 at 15 per 
cent, $510.00, making a total of $2,165.82. 

One-twelfth of this annual charge, or 
$180.48, is the monthly charge. This 
amount we charge to Account 608 (Class 
C, 630) and credit Account 102, Reserve 
for Accrued Depreciation (Class C, 185). 
We set up Account 608, Depreciation of 
Plant and Equipment, and Account 102, 
Reserve for Accrued Depreciation—Cr. 

The monthly entry to be made in the 

journal is as follows: 
Debit Account 608 (C 630)....... $180.48 
Credit Account 102 (C 185) 180.48 
For amount of estimated depreciation ac- 
crued for month of ———. 

45. Taxes—Whatever may be the 
method by which tax assessments are 
made by taxing authorities, an estimate 
of accrued taxes per year should be made 
at the beginning of the year, and one- 
twelfth of the amount should be entered 
monthly. 


Assume that we estimate the Camp 
company’s taxes for 1923 at $500.00 or 
$50.00 per month from March 1. On 
March 31 we would charge Account 305, 
Taxes Assignable to Operations (Class C 
350), with $50.00 and credit Account 166, 


Taxes Accrued (Class C 180), with 
$50.00 for estimated taxes for March, 
1923. 

At the end of each month thereafter 


the same accounts are charged and cred- 
ited with $50.00 until the company re- 
ceived its tax bills. Now suppose that the 
company, in July, receives its tax bills 
for the period from March 1, 1923, to 
June 30, 1924, $860.00. 
a period of 16 months. 
crual is $53.75. 

We must now make an adjustment of 
the foregoing tax accounts with $3.75 a 
month from March 1 to July 1, and at the 
end of each month thereafter the monthly 
entry would be $53.75. Our tax accounts 
would now (as of June 30) be as follows: 
Account 305. Total debit.......... $215.00 
215.00 


But this covers 
The monthly ac- 


46. Prepaid Taxes—If the company 
pays the $860.00 assessment in full, as 
most states I believe require, the book- 
keeper would make the following entries: 


Debit Account 166 (Class C 180) ..$215.00 
Debit Account 130 (Class C 145).. 645.00 
Credit Cash Account 113 (Class 

C 115) 


And every month thereafter he would 
debit Account 305 (Class C 350), with 
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3 SWITCHBOARD TYPES 





ALL SWITCH. 


Step-by-step and rotary. 


PART RELAY— 


Relays replace switches at all vital 
points. 











ALL RELAY— 


Both step-by-step and rotary switches 
entirely eliminated. 











Any of the three types of Automatic Switchboards above 
listed can be driven by any of the three types of control on 
the opposite page. 
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Dial Automatic systems, in which subscribers do the switching, are 
















recommended for exchanges which do not justify the installation of T O 
North Automanual. Manufacturers of telephone equipment since 1884. f i + 












Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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H 3 CONTROL TYPES 








AUTOMANUAL DESK— 


The ultra-rapid form of dial, located 
at the central office. 


AUTOMATIC DIAL— 


Driving direct from the subscribers’ 
stations. 


SA TELLITE— 


Switchboards at outlying exchanges 
—desk control centralized in main 
office. 





Any of these three types of control will, with certain simple 
circuit changes, operate any of the three types of switching 
apparatus listed on the oppostte page. 
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Automanual, for local and toll service and centralize _ control of out- 
s lying exchanges, provides a Keyset Desk which is meerly an ultra- 
I © rapid form of dial. Operators switch as many as 1250 calls per 
hour (average 750). 
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$53.75 and credit Account 130 (Class C 
145), with the same amount. By Decem- 
ber 31, 1923, Account 305 would show 
the taxes applied to the year 1923 as 
$537.50, and prepaid taxes to be applied 
to the following year $322.50, which is 
shown in Account 130. 

47. Toll Line Construction—In May 
the company proceeded to supply its sub- 
scribers with toll service. It employed 
a construction company to build a toll 
line ten miles to the nearest Bell com- 
pany’s exchange. The Camp company had 
purchased poles (Section 13-C) which it 
furnished. 

The construction company rendered its 
invoice for the completed toll line and the 
amount to be entered was as follows: 

For toll pole line, $5,124.00; for toll 
aerial wire, $1,279.20. 

This is set up on the books with the 
following entries: 


251, Toll Pole Line (C 250) ...$5,124.00 
253, Toll Aerial Wire (C 250). 1,279.20 
Credit 
122, Material 
(< 339) 
161, Miscellaneous Accts. 
able (C 175) 
(Giving full explanation in journal.) 


The toll line was cut into service the 

last of May. In addition to its own tolls 
. fixed by the commission, the Camp com- 

pany receives a commission for collecting 
the Bell company’s tolls. 

48. Borrowed Capital—Early in May, 
1923, the Camp company saw the need 
of additional capital. All of its authorized 
capital stock is outstanding. It decided 
not to increase its capitalization but in- 
stead to issue bonds. Accordingly it pro- 
ceeded to obtain authority for an issue of 
$50,000.00, the bonds to be sold, as work- 
ing capital is needed. 

As considerable time must elapse be- 
tween the time of filing its application 
and the actual sale of the securities, the 
company borrows $10,000.00 for six 
months with interest at the rate of 6 per 
cent per annum with which to carry on 
its operations. This loan was executed 
on June 1. 

The entry on the books would be: 


Debit 113, Cash (C 115) $10,000.00 
Credit 157, Notes Payable (C 
10,000.00 


The interest accrued each month is 
$50.00. The bookkeeper, at the end of 
the month, would make the following 
entry: 


Debit 336, Other Interest Deduc- 
tions (C 360) 
Credit 162, Matured Interest Divi- 
dends and Rents Unpaid (C 180). 50.00 
(Give usual explanation.) 


(a). Sale of Bonds—By September 
the company is ready to place its bonds 
on the market. These are 20-year, 5 per 
cent first mortgage bonds. The market 


and Supplies 
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price is 95. The company sells $15,000 
par value of the bonds, the proceeds be- 
ing $14,250 and the discount $750.00. The 
entries on the books for this transaction 


would be: 


Debit 113, Cash (C 115) 
Debit 135, Unamortised Debt 
Discount and Expense (C 150) 


Credit 153, Funded Debt (C 
$15,000.00 


(Give usual explanation.) 


49. Sinking Fund vs. Redemption 
Fund.—When bonds have been issued 
there are several ways by which they may 
be retired, but the method by which they 
are retired is not an accounting problem. 

The bonds issued by the Camp Tele- 
phone Co. are first mortgage bonds with 
20 years’ life. If the deed of trust stipu- 
lates a sinking fund to be set up by the 
company, the bonds cannot be retired un- 
til they are due. 

A sinking fund consists of assets, either 
cash or securities, set apart to accumulate 
at compound interest to pay off a debt at 
a specific future date. The accumulation 
of compound interest is an indispensable 
factor. Payment at maturity is also es- 
sential to the definition. 

A redemption fund is a_ stipulated 
amount of money set aside out of the 
profits of the business each year, out of 
which fund bonds may be retired at in- 
tervals before they are due. 


$14,250.00 


750.00 


The sinking fund is calculated by the 
formula 


Ki 
~ a+"—1 


in which § is the annual installment, K 
is the given debt, and 7 is the rate of com- 
pound interest and n is the number of 
years before the bonds are due. 

If the Camp company desires to set up 
a true sinking fund we would apply the 
formula to the amount of bonds sold. 
We have, assuming the annuity com- 
pounded at 4 per cent, 


$15,000 X .04 


1.1911 

Every year for 20 years the company 
delivers to the trustee $503.73, which the 
trustee must keep invested at 4 per cent. 
If this has been done, at the end of 20 
years there will be $15,000.00 in the sink- 
ing fund, enough to retire the bonds. 

On the other hand the deed of trust 
may fix the stipulated annuity at a cer- 
tain percentage of the yearly net earnings, 
as some companies have done, or a cer- 
tain percentage of the par value of the 
bonds, and when a reserve fund has 
reached a certain amount the trustee may 
retire as many bonds as the fund will 
retire. 

This method of setting up a redemption 
fund may, or may not, retire the out- 
standing funded debt by the time it is 
due. 


Ss 


= $503.73. 
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50. Setting Up the Entries —The ac- 
counting procedure for either fund 
the same. Assuming that the Camp coni- 
pany is setting up a true sinking fund as 
just calculated, the entries would be: 


Debit 350, Income Appropriated to 
Sinking Funds (C 370) 

Credit 172, Surplus Invested in 
Sinking Fund (C 195 Sub.)..... 503.73 
When the cash is paid to trustee: 

Debit 125, Sinking Fund Assets 
(C 140) 

CoeGe 013, Cash (GC 296).....,.... B73 

(Usual explanations.) 


$503.73 


At the end of the year when the trustee 
sends in his report showing the amount 
of interest accumulated, say on the above 
amount, $20.14, first year, we would make 
the following entries: 


125, Sinking Fund Assets (C 140) ..$20.14 
314, Sinking Fund Accretions (C 
DD. sebenenivasndacsetsnsenckss ae 
(Appropriate explanation. ) 
and 
Debit 350, Income Appropriated to 
Sukie Funds (C S70) ...6:60000 $20.14 
Credit 172, Surplus Invested in 
Sinking Funds (C 195 Sub)..... 
(Appropriate explanation.) 


20.14 


At the end of each year throughout the 
life of the bonds, entries like the fore- 
going would be made. 

Suppose that, on the other hand, the 
company, in accordance with its deed of 
trust, could retire $1,000.00 of its bonds 
when sufficient funds were paid to the 
trustee. It would then have in Account 
125 in two years $1,007.46, besides ac- 
cumulated interest (using the foregoing 
figures). 

Suppose the trustee retires $1,000.00 par 
value of the bonds at 83, and he makes 
his report to the company. The _ book- 
keeper would set up the following entries: 


Debit 153, Funded Debt (C 165) .$1,000.00 

Credit 125, Sinking Fund Assets 
(C 140) 

Credit 135, Unamortised Debt 
Discount and Expense (C 150) 
(Report of —— 


170.00 


, Trustee, etc.) 


Again, suppose the trustee reports ad- 
vertising expense $5.00 and his fee 1 per 
cent on the market value of retired bonds 
$8.30, or a total debt expense of $13.30. 
The entries for this item would be: 


Debit 135, Unamortised Debt Dis- 
count and Expense (C 150)..... $13.30 
Credit 125, Sinking Fund Assets 

(C 140) 

(Appropriate explanation.) 

The amount shown in Account 172 of 
a sub-account under Account 195, C ac 
counts, when the bonds are retired, ca? 
be thrown back into free surplus or “ut 
divided profits” and the directors can us¢ 
it as they see fit. 


51. Other Expenses. — The fixed 
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$600 in Prizes for Articles 


Mr. Telephone Executive 


Mr. Commercial Man Here Is Your Chance 
Mr. Engineer 
Mr. Plant Man To Tell About 


Mr. Traffic Man Your Telephone Hobby 
Miss Operator 


Knowing that Telephone People are the only ones who can write articles about the details 
of the Telephone Business, TELEPHONY announces an article contest. It is open to all those 
actively engaged in the telephone business. 


In order to give all in the business an opportunity to participate, we have made four divi- 
sions or classifications for the articles with three prizes in each division. These divisions are: 
General or the Executive Branch, the Commercial, the Plant, and the Traffic. 


First prizes of $75 will be awarded for the best article in each of these four divisions. 
Second prizes of $45 for the next best article in each division. 
Third prizes of $30 for the third best article in each division. 


In the general division, in which class are the executives of the companies, suggested 
articles might relate to Financing, Employe Relations, Organization, etc. 


The commercial articles might relate to New Business, Collections, Publicity, Directory 
Handling, etc. 


The plant articles would take in such subjects as Maintenance, Operation, Engineering, 
Line Construction, Exchange Installation, etc. 


Traffic people would naturally write about Personnel, Training Methods, Operating Room 
Practice, Operating Room Efficiency, Service Standards, Engineering, etc. 


There are many other topics that can be discussed under these headings. The wide-awake 
telephone man or woman has a hobby in their work and would naturally write about it. 


Articles submitted must be typewritten, double-spaced, one side of the sheet only being 
used. In length they should not exceed 3,000 words—about 10 or 12 typewritten sheets. Pencil 
sketches of diagrams or photographs aid to illustrate. Contributions will be largely rated 
upon the thoughts and ideas expressed, rather than upon their merits as English compositions, 
although, of course, clear expression of thoughts is essential. But one does not have to be “a 
writer” to win a prize. Tell your story in your own words. Even if your article does not 
take a prize, it will be considered for publication at our regular rates. 


Here are the Prizes: 


$75 for the best General article. $75 for the best Commercial article. 
$45 for the second best. $45 for the second best. 

$30 for the third best. $30 for the third best. 

$75 for the best Plant article. $75 for the best Traffic article. 

$45 for the second best. $45 for the second best. 

$30 for the third best. $30 for the third best. 


The contest closes May 1 and awards will be made as soon after that date as possible. Get 
an early start by beginning on your article now. Address communications to “Contest Editor,” 
Telephony Publishing Corp., 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Stay Weedon a 


Editor. 
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monthly expenses in addition to payroll, 
etc., are: Printing $10.00; lights, water 
and heat $10.00 (in California); trans- 
mission power $7.50. 


The entries are: 

Debit 628, Transmission 
(C 660) 

Debit 665, General Office Station- 
ery and Printing (C 680) 

Debit 707, House Service (C 680).. 

Credit 158, Audited Vouchers and 
Wages Unpaid (C 175) 


Monthly. 
Power 


10.00 


At the end of the: year, Accounts 665 
and 707 can be adjusted or cleared by 
allocating these costs on a departmental 
basis. Large companies, of course, do it 
differently. - 

Revenues and Expense. 

52. Revenues.—For the sake of brevity 
we will set up revenues and expenditures 
in quarterly summaries, except December. 

While the rentals may be billed in ad- 
vance, they should not be entered on the 
general books of account (control ac- 
counts) until the close of the month, in 
order to show the earnings for that 
month. Service billed in advance and en- 
tered on the subscribers’ ledger is not 
earned until the company has rendered 
full service for which the subscriber paid 
in advance. 

A statement of earnings from all 
sources should, therefore, be made up at 
the close of the month and proper distri- 
bution made from this statement to the 


primary revenue accounts, charging Ac- 


count 118, Due From Subscribers and 
Agents (C 125), with the total revenues. 

If service is billed in advance for more 
than one month (quarterly, semi-annually 
or annually) and the amount charged to 
Account 118, the amount in excess of one 
month should be credited to Account 164, 
Service Billed in Advance (C 190). At 
the end ofeach month the amount of 
earnings for that month is charged to Ac- 
count 164 (C 190) and credited to Ac- 
count 500. 

No credits are made to the revenue 
accounts until the company has fully 
earned these revenues. It may collect a 
month’s rental in advance, but it has not 
carned this rental until it has rendered 
one month’s service. 

53. Camp Company's Earnings—The 
Camp company’s revenues for March, 
April and May are: Rentals $2,242.50; 
service connection charges $1,260.00. 

Debit Account 118, Due From Sub- 
scribers and Agents (C 125), $3,205.50; 
credit Account 500, Subscribers’ Station 
Revenues, $3,205.50. 

54. Expenditures—The Camp com- 
pany’s expenditures for the three months 
are made up as follows: 

Operating expenses: 602, Repairs of 
Aerial Plant (C 600), $65.00; 604, Re- 
pairs of Central Office Equipment (C 
610), $12.20; 605, Repairs of Station 
Equipment (C 610), $35.00; 624, Opera- 
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tors’ Wages (C 650), $360.00; 646, Rev- 
enue Accounting (C 670), $450.00, for 
bookkeeper and cashier; 661, Salaries of 
General Officers (C 670), $750.00,. for 
general manager’s salary; 662, Salaries of 
General Office Clerks (C 670), $240.00, 
salary of stenographers. 

Credit Account 158, Audited Vouchers 
and Wages Unpaid (C 175), $1,212.20. 

55: Additions—During March, April 
and May, the company installed 10 desk 
and 150 wall sets (assuming no discon- 
nects), $1,455.80; 160 inside units (wire, 
ground rods, etc.), $311.61; and 160 drops, 
$473.42; booths and fittings, $100.00. 
Wages for installing 160 telephones, 
$179.20, and for 160 drops, $153.60, are 
included in the costs given. 

56. Purchases—The total amount of 
material and supplies and. station equip- 
ment purchased in the three months is 
$5,400.00. 

57. Collections —The total revenue col- 
lections during the three 
$3,432.45. 

58. Construction. During March, 
April and May there were added to out- 
side plant exchange pole line, $108.80; 
exchange cable, $25.00; exchange aerial 
wire, $118.96. This includes labor, 
$200.00; material and supplies, $52.76. 

59. Dividing the Installment.—In order 
to prevent too long an installment we feel 
that it is best to close at this point. This 
installment gives us the transactions com- 
pleted for the 
May 31. 

The larger companies make up a balance 
sheet and income statements at the end of 
every month, and some of the smaller 
companies do. But most of the smaller 
companies prefer to do this quarterly or 
yearly. 


months were 


three months ending 


If the company is keeping its records in 
such a way that it can “take off” a trial 
balance monthly, or a statement of any 
desired information at any time, it is not 
necessary to make up a complete set of 
reports each month. But every company 
should make up a complete balance sheet 
and profit and loss statement at the end 
of every quarter. One year is too long 
to wait for a full statement of the com- 
pany’s operations. The manager should 
keep well informed of his operations. 

In this series of articles we must make 
the quarter the unit of time in order to 
keep from stretching the work out too 
long. We have given the accounting 
problems in this installment as they oc- 
curred during the first three months of 
operations of the Camp company. 
next installment we 
year 1923. 

At this point it may be well to men- 
tion again that the Class A accounts are 
used in this little course on accounting 
because they are more specific than the 
Class B or Class C accounts. Their value 
will be seen at the end of the course when 
we make up statistical matter for the 


In our 


will complete the 
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manager’s benefit. The writer has always 
maintained, and still maintains, that Class 
A accounts are no more difficult to keep 
than Class B or C, nor do they require 
more labor to keep them; and they have 
many advantages over the other classifi- 
cations. 

A company does not necessarily have 
to make its annual reports to the com- 
missions in Class A because it keeps Class 
A accounts. It is very easy to take a set 
of Class A accounts and combine 
into a Class C report. 
report for a Class C company can be 
much more easily made from Class A 
accounts than from Class C. I am speak- 
ing from alone. I believe 
that some day the Interstate Commerce 
Commission will come to this conclusion, 


them 
In fact, am annual 


experience 


especially since it is striving for a com- 
plete uniformity in accounts for telephone 
companies. 


Chicago Passes the 700,000 Tele- 
phone Mark. 

Chicago now has in operation 700,000 
telephones. The Illinois Bell Telephone 
Co. on February 21 installed its 700,000th 
instrument. It was placed in the office of 
W. R. Abbott, president of the company. 
Mr. Abbott’s first use of the instrument 
was to call Mayor Dever and advise him 
of the company’s achievement. The mayor 
congratulated the company on its growth. 

A gold plate on the telephone stated 
that in addition to its being the 700,000th 
installation in Chicago, it marked Mr. 
Abbott’s second anniversary as_ president 
of the company, he being elected president 
just two years ago. Mr. Abbott has been 
in the Bell telephone system 35 years last 
month, of which 32 years have been with 
the Illinois company. 

Most of the company’s official staff was 
on hand in Mr. Abbott's office when he 
talked to Mayor Dever. Mr. Abbott said: 

“Chicago now has 700,000 telephones im 
operation. A few minutes ago the Illinois 
Bell Telephone Co. installed the telephone 
from which this message is sent. It marks 
an important chapter in the history of the 
growth of the city and the company, # 
now there is in Chicago a telephone for 
every four of the city’s population. Chi 
cago and the telephone have developed to 
gether. While the city’s physical expat 
sion has been remarkable, its rise in i 
portance has been more so. From a praifit 
village, incorporated a city 87 years ag® 
it has grown in size and influence to its 
today’s worthy position in the affairs 0 
the nation and the world. 

“It took a period of 27 years, from 1878 
to 1905, to have 100,000 telephones in u% 
in Chicago. In the 19 years from 1905 
1924, 600,000 have been added.” 

Mayor Dever replied: 
to cof 
ne Co 
nstalla 


“I want to take this opportunit) 
gratulate the Illinois Bell Telep! 
upon its great achievement—the 
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tion of the 700,000th telephone in the city 
of Chicago. 

“The enterprise and energy of the IIli- 
nois Bell Telephone Co. has contributed 
greatly to the progress and prosperity of 
Chicago. Your company has kept pace 
with our remarkable growth and has fur- 
nished the city with a service that is neces- 
sary to our municipal progress.” 

Mr. Abbott gave the following tabula- 
tion to show Chicago’s telephone progress: 
October, 1905, 100,000 telephones; Octo- 
ber, 1909, 200,000; November, 1912, 300,- 
000; September, 1915, 400,000; July, 1918, 
500,000; November, 1921, 600,000; 
February, 1924, 700,000. 

B. E. Sunny, now chairman of the com- 
pany’s board of directors, supervised the 


and 
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Georgia Telephone Association 
Has Good Convention. 
A successful convention was held by 


the Georgia Association of Independent 
Telephone Companies in Atlanta, February 
25 and 26, practically the entire member- 
ship of the association being in attendance, 


in addition to some visitors. The offi- 
cers elected for the ensuing year are as 
follows: Wm. R. Bowen, president; J. 


Smith Lanier, W. R. Hunter and J. M. 
Dent, vice-presidents; J. 
retary-treasurer; J. 
eral counsel. 

The board of 
to include E. M. 


L. Mathews, sec- 
Prince Webster, gen- 


directors was increased 
McKenzie, of Monte- 


zuma; J. I. Stanford, of Mt. Vernon; B. 
W. South- 


Y. Chambers, of Moultrie; J. 





President Abbott of Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 











Makes First Call to Mayor Dever Over 


Chicago’s 700,000th Telephone—Seated, From Left to Right, Are: F. O. Hale, Vice—Presi-— 


dent and General Manager; W. R. Abbott, 


Standing: B. R. Cooper, 


President, 
Frank Redmond, Verne Ray, W. O. Kurtz, F. A. dePeyster, 


and W. J. Boyd, Treasurer— 


E. G. Drew, S. J. Larned, A. R. Bone, H. W. Bang and J. L. Spellman. 


installation of Chicago’s first telephones. 
That was in 1877, when four instruments 
were placed in service as an experiment. 
The next year there were 400 in commer- 
cial use in the city. 

The photograph reproduced on this page 
Was taken while President Abbott was 
talking to Mayor Dever. Seated, from 
left to right are: F. O. Hale, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager; W. R. Abbott, 


President; and W. J. Boyd, treasurer. 


Standinw are the following, from left to 
right: B. R. Cooper, division commercial 
superin'cndent; Frank Redmund, general 
plant perintendent; Verne Ray, plant 
Superin’ ndent; W. O. Kurtz, chief engi- 
neer ; A. dePeyster, traffic superin- 
tendent. E, G. Drew, secretary; S. J. 
Larned, veneral traffic superintendent; A. 
R. Bor’ general commercial superintend- 
ent; H W. Bang, assistant to the presi- 
dent, ard J. L, Spellman, publicity man- 
ager, 


all, of Cairo, and J. T. King, of Milledge- 
ville. All of the old 


reclected. 


directors were 
addition to 
the president, vice-presidents and _ secre- 
tary-treasurer, P. D. Fortune, of Sum- 
merville; W. D. Horton, of McRae- 
Helena; W. M. New, of Washington; W. 
A. Jennings, of Hawksville, and A. A. 
Fincher, of Canton. 


They include, in 


At the opening session, Monday morn- 
ing, February 25, addresses were presented 
by the following, after Mayor Walter A. 
Sims of Atlanta had delivered his mes- 
Governor Clifford W. 
Walker, of Georgia; Commissioner John 


sage of welcome: 


T. Boifeuillet, of the Public 


Service 


Georgia 
“The 


ter of Service the Commissions Require” ; 


Commission, on Charac- 
J. M. B. Hoxey, first vice-president of the 
Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
on “Bell and Connecting Company Rela- 
tions,” and President Bowen of the Georgia 
association. 
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The afternoon session was taken up 
with the reports of the secretary-treasurer 
and the general counsel, after which there 
was a general discussion on the subject, of 
toll compensation contracts with the South- 
ern Bell company. A line of procedure 
was determined upon which it is hoped 
will result in a mutually satisfactory 
settlement of this problem. After a round 
table discussion of “The Operating Diffi- 
culties of an Independent Telephone Com- 
pany,” the meeting adjourned. 

F, B. MacKinnon, of Chicago, presi- 
dent of the United States Independent 
Telephone Association, was the first speak- 
er at the closing session on Tuesday, his 
subject being “Responsibilities ‘of Public 
Service.” He followed by D. B. 
White, southern sales manager of the 
Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., who 
spoke on “The Manufacturer’s Service.” 

After a round table discussion on “The 
Business End of Operating a Telephone 
Plant,” and the election of officers for the 
ensuing 
journed. 


was 


year the convention was ad 

Interesting exhibits were presented by 
the Cook Electric Co., the Copper Clad 
Steel Co., the French Battery & Carbon 
Co., the Kellogg Switchboard & Supply 
Co., the Monarch Telephone Mfg. Co., the 
Reliable Electric Co. and the Stromberg- 
Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co. The exhibits 
alone were declared to have been 
the trip to Atlanta. 


worth 





Rehabilitation of Mexican Tele- 
phone Properties Assured. 
Stockholders of the Mexican’ Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. have agreed to sell their 
stock on the basis of $2.50 a share for the 
common and $4 a share for the preferred 
to new interests acting through Hayden, 
Stone & Co. This is to make the 
reorganization and rehabilitation of the 
company now possible. The identity of 
the interests which have undertaken the 
reorganization of Mexico City’s communi- 
cations has not been revealed, but it is 
understood that the American Telephone 
& Telegraph €o. and the Western Union 
Telegraph Co. are not among them. 
The property in the 
of Mexico has 


said 


federal districts 


been under government 
control for nine years and it has been im- 
possible for officers of the company:to get 
any satisfactory information regarding its 
earnings or condition. At the request of 
many of the company’s security holders, 
Hayden, Stone & Co. had an examination 
made by ‘engineers, who reported that a 
large sum *would have to be spent on the 
properties, 

The holders of 90 per cent of the first 
mortgage bonds and more than 90 per cent 
of the refunding mortgage bonds, as well 
as holders of the preferred and common 
stocks, subsequently undertook negotia- 
tions to sell the securities to interests will- 
ing to undertake the rehabilitation. 
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Redwood Falls, Minn. 
600 Lines, 800 Telephones. 


Individual and Two Part) 
Line Harmonic Service. 
Unattended at night. 
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Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 








Medford, Wisconsin. 
250 Lines, 400 Telephones. 


Individ 


Party Line Harmonic Ser-= 
vice. Unattended. 
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ual and Two to Ten 


ONTINUOUS uniform service; 

quick, accurate connections; eco= 
nomical operation — in fact, every 
feature found in large city automatic 
exchanges—all of these are offered by 
Strowger Automatic small exchange 
equipment. 


There is this additional advantage, 
too. The traffic and service condi- 
tions in small towns and rural com= 
munities are simpler than they are 
in large cities. The equipment is 
therefore simpler in design, with 
much lower initial cost per line and 
greater economy in maintenance. 


In Strowger Automatic equipment 
for small exchanges all features not 
necessary for the traffic and service 
needs of the large city have been 
eliminated, but everything essential 


Automatic Electric Compa 





to the production modern, high grade 
service has been retained. 


The Strowger Automatic small ex- 
change system can be furnished in 
the very small or ‘‘Community Auto- 
matic Exchange’’ type of plant, or 
for larger exchanges up to thousands 
of lines. The elimination of all un- 
essential features naturally results in 
a low cost, placing this equipment 
within the financial reach of every 
small company. 


The two exchanges illustrated here 
are typical of the many similar ex- 
changes that have been _ installed 
throughout the country. All of 
them are rendering a high grade of 
service and are economically success= 
ful as well. 





FACTORY AND GENERAL OFFICES: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


International Telephone Sales and Engineering Corporation 


international Automatic Telephone Company, Ltd 
Automatic Telephone Mfg. Co., Lid 


Compagnie Francaise pour VExploitation « des Procédés Thomson- eusten PORES 


Automatic Telephones, Ltd. 


rere New York 

Tr rere London 
Pre Coe Liverpool 
ive 6eeous oe Ree 
Lasewou Sydney 
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Eliminating Come-Back on Poles 


Proper Method of Measuring Top Diameter and Sweep of Poles—-What Does 
and What Does Not Constitute Good Pole Timber—Some Interesting Infor- 
mation Which Will Be Helpful to Telephone Men in Purchasing Poles 


There seems to be more or less uncer- 
tainty among pole users as to just what 
does and does not constitute good pole 
timber. “The poles don’t come up to our 
expectations” is sometimes heard when a 
customer receives a shipment, and it’s sim- 
ply because his expectations do not coin- 
cide with the specifications under which 
the poles were sold. And so, perhaps, a 
few remarks on the subject could be profit- 
ably written. 

For the purposes of brevity and con- 
venience, poles are specified in terms of 
top diameter, but the top measurement is 
not arrived at by means of a ruler. It 





Right Way of Arriving at Top Diameter 
Measurement, Using Tape Line. 
can be easily understood that the tops of 
poles are not exact 
varying a full inch in diameter when meas- 
ured at different points. Here is where 
the main trouble lies, and is, perhaps, the 
cause of more 


circles, sometimes 


unjustifiable claims and 
costly transactions than any other thing. 

Poles are actually sold on the basis of 
top circumference measurement, and that 
is what you pay for. The only way to 
verify the top size is to use a good stand- 
ard tape line. You are cautioned not to 
use a worn and stretched tape, or a sur- 
veyor’s tape—which is divided into 10ths— 
because inaccurate measurement is sure to 
be the result. 

Another qualification that is sometimes 
misunderstood is crook, or sweep. When 
measuring for sweep, that part of the pole 


By E. Theophilus Ericson, 
Naugle Pole & Tie Co. 


below the groundline should not be in- 
cluded. Stretch the tape line from the 
groundline, which is four feet from the 
butt on 20-foot and shorter poles, and six 
feet from the butt on 25-foot and longer 
lengths, to the top, making sure to hold it 
taut, and measure the distance from the 
near side of the pole to the tape line where 
the sweep is greatest. 

Using this method as the basis of meas- 
urement, a sweep of four inches is allowed 
on 16-foot and 18-foot poles, and one 
inch for every five feet of the pole’s 
length on 20-foot and longer lengths. Be- 
low the groundline the maximum sweep 
allowed equals the diameter of the butt. 

In connection with this matter of sweep, 
it may be we'l to remind you that a crook 
in a pole appears to be magnified when 
the pole is lying on the ground, but this 
illusion disappears after the pole has been 
set in the line. 

Butt-rot is, of course, undesirable in cer- 
tain species of pole timber, but it is not 
considered a defect in cedar unless it is of 
such extent as to impair the strength of 
the pole. While growing, cedar is, per- 
haps, the most rotten of all pole timbers 
but after it is cut, it is the most durable. 

The rot does not spread after the tree 
is cut, and usually extends not more than 
four or six feet upwards into the tree. 
Butt-rot is allowed to the extent of 10 per 
cent of the area of the butt, which, roughly 
one-third of the 
This fact should be taken into 
consideration when poles are inspected. 

Bright poles do not necessarily mean 
that they are of good quality, as is some- 
thought. Cedar which has been 
floated down streams or been exposed to the 
weather for even a few months’ time, will 
become dark colored. Or where a pole 
yard is situated in a city, for example, the 
dirt and soot from nearby manufacturing 


speaking, amounts to 


diameter. 


times 














Wrong Way of Arriving at Top Diameter 
Measurement, Using a Ruler. 


plants tend to discolor the poles, so that 
the quality of a pole cannot be judged by 
its color. 

The test of live timber is to whittle a 
shaving from the sapwood. If the sap is 


white, you may be sure it is live, first-class 


timber. When cedar dies, the sapwood 
becomes gray and spotted. 

It should be borne in mind that if not 
to exceed 2 per cent of the pieces in any 
lot or shipment are below the minimum 
size, and there is an equal number of pieces 
minimum of the next 
larger size, the shipment shall be consid- 


as large as the 


ered as conforming to the specifications, 
so far as size is concerned. 

It is rather difficult to cut poles so accu- 
rately that they will measure the exact 











Measuring the Sweep in a Pole—Part Below Groundline Is Not Included. 
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length to the inch; therefore, allowances 
have been made for this. Poles shorter 
than 20 feet may overrun or underrun two 
inches in length, and those longer than 20 
feet may be short %-inch for each five 
feet of their specified length, or may be 
six inches longer. 

Other points in the specifications could, 
perhaps, be discussed but those mentioned 
have been more in question and misunder- 
stood. A better understanding of them on 
the part of pole purchasers would un- 
doubtedly lead to a greater appreciation 
of what makes good pole timber. 

A copy of the Northern White Cedar 
Association specifications will be sent to 
anyone interested, by request to the Editor 
of TELEPHONY, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago. 


Program of the “Better Service” 
Texas Convention. 

The “Better Service” convention of the 
Texas Independent Telephone Association 
which will open at the Texas Hotel, Fort 
Worth, Tuesday, March 18 and continue 
for four days will, from all indications, 
be the largest gathering of Independent 
telephone people ever held in the state of 
Texas, according to a report from Secre- 
tary L. S. Gardner, of Waco. 

This is the first time this association 
has featured an operators’ and traffic ses- 
sion at its annual convention. A canvass 
was made of the companies throughout 
Texas for the purpose of finding out ap- 
proximately the number of operators that 
would attend. It is estimated that be- 
tween 100 and 150 operators will be 
present at this session. A special pro- 
gram has been prepared and the visiting 
operators will be furnished with plenty 
of entertainment. The association plans, 
among other things, to give them a theater 
party, Wednesday evening. The banquet 
usually held in the evening has been 
changed to a Jubilee luncheon to be held 
at noon Thursday, so that the visiting op- 
erators may have an opportunity to at- 
tend. 

The association has secured as one of 
the speakers Dr. Walter Splawn, mem- 
ber of the Texas Railroad Commission, 
to make an address on “Regulation of 
Public Utilities.” Dr. Splawn enjoys the 
reputation of being one of the best-in- 
formed men in the Southwest on public 
utilities. 

ti. W. Hubenthal, of the Oklahoma 
Utilities Association, Oklahoma City, will 
adcrcss the convention on the “Effect of 
Commission Regulation.” 

One of the most important features of 
the vention will be a report of the com- 
mut > appointed to investigate the effect 
of the proposed toll settlement agreement 
contact of the Southwesern Bell Tele- 
Phor Co. This committee will make a 
full “eport at the convention. The com- 
mittee is composed of R. B. Still, L. S. 
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Gardner, F. W. Greber, John Y. Rust 
and John W. Pace. 

A special legislative session will be held 
Thursday afternoon, March 20, at which 
time subjects relating to legislative mat- 
ters will be taken up and discussed. This 
meeting will be in charge of Judge G. N. 
Harrison, of Brownwood, president, West 
Texas Telephone Co. This is a very im- 
portant part of the convention due to the 
fact that before another annual conven- 
tion of this association is held the Texas 
legislature will convene in regular session. 

The program follows: 


Tuespay, 9:30 a. mM., Marcu 18. 


Registration, badges, payment of dues, 
etc., in charge of Treasurer D. J. John- 
son and committee. 

Meeting of officers and directors. 

Tuespay, 2:00 P. M. 

Invocation by Dr. L. D. Anderson, pas- 
tor, First Christian Church, Fort Worth. 

Address of Welcome, by Mayor E. R. 
Cockrell, of Fort Worth. 

Response to Address of Welcome, by C. 


A. Shock, Sherman, vice-president and 
secretary, Grayson Telephone Co. 
President’s Address, by R. B. Still, 


Tyler, general manager, Gulf States Tel- 
ephone Co. 

Appointment of conventiou committees. 

“Public Relations,” by George McQuaid, 
Dallas, director, Texas Public Service In- 
formation Bureau. 

“How the Association May Better Serve 
its Members,” by Sam Shutt, Waco, gen- 
eral superintendent, Texas Long Distance 
Telephone Co. 

Wepnespay, 9:30 A. M., Marcu 19. 


“Collections,” by J. B. Whiteman, 
Brady, manager, West Texas Telephone 
Co. 

“A Manager’s Relations with His Pa- 
trons,” by A. H. Snead, Marlin, manager, 
Texas Telephone Co. 

“Regulation of Public Utilities,” by Dr. 
Walter Splawn, Austin, member, Texas 
Railroad Commission. 

“Radio and the Telephone Man,” by 
H. N. Faris, Kansas City, Mo., Kansas 
representative, Kellogg Switchboard & 
Supply Co. 

WeEpNEsSbDAY, 2:00 P. M. 


“Effect of Commission Regulation,” by 
H. W. Hubenthal, Oklahoma City, Okla., 
engineer, Oklahoma Utilities Association. 

“Taxation,” by Lon A. Smith, Austin, 
comptroller, State of Texas. 

“The Waste Paper Basket and What 
Should Go Into It,” by E. H. Egan, Den- 
ton, manager, Peoples Home Telephone 
Co. 

“Why We Are Here,” by C. C. Deering, 
Des Moines, Iowa, secretary-treasurer, 
United States Independent Telephone As- 
sociation. 

Report of committee on proposed toll 
settlement contract of the Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Co. 
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Operators and Traffic Session 
Wepnespay, 2:00 Pp. M. 
Reception of visiting operators and 


those interested in Traffic. 

Visit to the Fort Worth Lamar local 
and toll offices of the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. 

Visit to operators’ school in Fort Worth 
to hear lecture on “Selection and Training 
of Operators and Proper Use of Equip- 
ment.” 

Theater party in evening given the vis- 
iting operators by Texas Independent Tel- 
ephone Association. 

Tuurspay, 9:00 a. M., MArcH 20. 

Operators and traffic session in charge 
of committee consisting of E. R. Evans, 
chairman, Oscar Burton and D. J. John- 
son, 

“Ways and Means of Completing Toll 
Business,” by Miss’ Virginia Duncan, 
Greenville, chief operator, Greenville Tel- 
ephone Co. 

“The Chief Operator’s Job,” by Miss 
Evelyn O’Brien, Fort Worth, toll chief 
operator. 

“Tributary Operating,” by Miss Elma 
Kinnard, Haskell, traffic instructress, Has- 
kell Telephone Co. 

Jubilee Luncheon, 12:30 to 2:30 p. m., 
with music and entertainment. 

Tuurspay, 2:30 P. M. 

Operators and Traffic Session. 

“Duties of Through and Inward Opera- 
tors,” by Miss Norma Ford, Brownwood, 
chief operator, West Texas Telephone Co. 

“Overlap Ringing,” by Miss Elma Bal- 
lard, Waco, toll chief operator, Texas 
Telephone Co. 

“Constructive Criticism,” by Mrs. J. N. 
Hopper, Gatesville, chief operator, Gulf 
States Telephone Co. 

Tuurspay, 3:00 Pp. M. 

Legislative Session, Judge G. N. Harri- 
son, chairman, Ball Room, 
Floor. 

“Workmen’s Compensation Law,” by 
Homer Mitchell, Dallas, general mana- 
ger, Texas Employers’ Insurance Asso- 
ciation. 

Round table discussion. 

Present Laws and Future Legislation. 

Fripay, 9:30 a. M., Marcu 21. 

Reading of minutes of previous meeting. 

Report of treasurer. 

Report of secretary. 

Reports of standing committees. 

Reports of convention committees. 

Election of officers and directors. 

Installation of officers. 

Special business. 

Appointment of standing committees. 


Convention 





Prices in the Metal Markets. 

New York, March 10.—Copper—Steady ; 
electrolytic, spot and futures, 14@14%c. 
Tin— Firm; spot and nearby, $57.50; 
futures, $56.37. Iron— Steady; No. 1 
northern, $23.00@24.00; No. 2 northern, 
$22.00@23.00; No. 2 southern, $23.00@ 
24.00. Lead—Steady; spot, 9.00@9.75c. 





& Telephone Co. seeks to obtain a monop- 
oly of the air in radio broadcasting, H. 
B. Thayer, president of the company, on 
March 10 said the corporation might 
decide to retire from the field entirely. 

Mr. Thayer declared that the company 
brought its patent suit against the North 
American company “to save radio from 
itself.” 

“The air was being filled with messages 
over which there was no control,” said 
Mr. Thayer, “and we decided that until 
the government, which is the only agency 
which properly should exercise control 
over the air, decides what to do in the 
way of regulation, we should exercise our 
patent rights and endeavor to remedy the 
situation. When the government acts— 
and the sooner they do act the better—we 
shall be pleased.” 

Independent broadcasters are consider- 
ing stopping their activities temporarily to 
precipitate crystallization of public opin- 
ion on the issues impeding the industry, 
an official of a large company opposed to 
the A. T. & T. activities, said on March 
10. He explained “a broadcasting strike” 
would force government action. 

“One-man regulation” of radio broad- 
casting in the United States, contemplated 
in a bill before Congress, was made the 
subject of a vigorous protest March 10 
at a meeting of representatives of the gov- 
ernment, the broadcasters, and manufac- 
turers. Hearings on the _ bill 
March 11. 

Demands 


began 


that the bill be amended or 
changed to provide for a radio commis- 
sion of not less than five and not more 
than 11 commission similar 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission— 
were transmitted from the meeting by E. 
A. Beane, radio supervisor for the middle 


members—a 


western states, to the house committee on 
merchant marine and fisheries, which now 
has the bill in hand. The broadcasters 
would have this commission appointed by 
the President. 

The proposed legislation is known as 
the White bill. It provides for a com- 
mittee of 15, eight to be recognized radio 
experts and seven representing various 
branches of the government. It would 
give the Secretary of Commerce power to 
appoint this committee, and, the broad- 
casters it would give that cabinet 
member absolute power. 

Secretary Hoover on March 10 said it 
would be “most unfortunate for the people 
of this country” if radio broadcasting 
should come within the control of any 
single corporation, individual, or combina- 
tion. 


say, 


The commerce department, over which 
Mr. Hoover presides, issues licenses for 
broadcasting. The secretary emphasized 
his desire not to “express any opinion on 
particular issues” involving the subjects 


(Continued from page 20.) 
which recently have been brought before 
the courts and the Federal Trade Com- 
mission in litigation in connection with 
patents on broadcasting devices. 

“The effect,” he said, “would be identi- 
cal, whether this control arose under a 
patent monopoly or any form of combina- 
tion, and from the standpoint of the 
people’s interest the question of whether 
or not the broadcasting is for profit is 
immaterial. 

“In the licensing system put in force 
by this department, the life of broadcast- 
ing licenses is limited to three months, so 
that no vested right can be obtained either 
in a wave length or a license. I believe 
it is safe to say, irrespective of claims 
under patent rights on apparatus, that 
broadcasting will not cease, and neither 
will our public policy allow it to become 
monopolized.” 

Declaring the ether has become a public 
utility as a result of radio broadcasting, 
Secretary Hoover on March 11 told the 
house merchant marine committee that its 
use should be safeguarded against possi- 
ble monopoly. 

Mr. 


Hoover recommended passage of 


“ME AND DIEL.” 
By Miss Anne Barnes, 


Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, 


Des Moines, Iowa 


Something that happened today reminded me of a boy who used to live 
His name was Joe. 
of six children, five of whom he treated with supreme contempt; they were 
He bullied and bossed these sisters, and in fact the whole family 
from the time he was able to lisp his orders. 

At a very early age he dropped out of school, a “know nothing.” 
his parents found work for him in a drug store owned by Doctor Diel. 


in our neighborhood years ago. 


his sisters. 


duties included sweeping and 
fountain. 


During the time of the flu epidemic the doctor lost his pharmacist and 
was unable to secure another. He knew from past experience that Joe’s service 
However, the store had to be opened, th 
fire cared for, the floors swept and scrubbed and the fountain run; the rest 
must wait until he returned from his calls. 


was only from the neck down. 


Joe opened the store at late and irregular hours in the mornings; he paid 
a boy in fountain beverages to tend the furnace, and sweep the dirt into 
corners; he put on a white collar and talked to the customers about what 


“me and Diel are doing.” 


Joe is still working, from the neck down. 
much use to him, except to carry his hat. 

Of course, he got a wrong start, which was not his fault, but I believ: 
opportunity knocked on that drug-store door and Joe was so busy telling what 
“me and Diel” were doing that he failed to hear the knock. 


Moral: 


“Four things come not back: 
The spoken word, 
The spent arrow, 


Time past, 


The neglected opportunity.” 


scrubbing floors, and tending to the soda 






Seeks to Curb Radio Broadcasting | 


parts of the White bill which provides {or 
regulation of radio communication. 

“It is not conceivable that the American 
people will allow this new-born system of 
communication to fall exclusively into the 
power of any individual. 

“We cannot allow any single person, or 
group, to place themselves in a position 
where they can censor the material which 
shall be broadcast to the public,” he said, 
“nor do we believe the government should 
even be placed in the position of censoring 
this material.” 

The secretary said further legislation 
is needed only for the development of the 
science and for the service of those who 
make use of it. 

“Radio communication,’ Mr. Hoover 
added, “is not to be considered as merely 
a business carried on for private gain, 
for private advertisement, or for the en- 
tertainment of the curious. It is a public 
concern impressed with the public trust 
and to be considered from the standpoint 
of public interest to the same extent and 
upon the same basis of the same general 
principles as our other public utilities.” 

Mr. Hoover said among problems to 

(Please turn to page 40.) 


He was the youngest 


Then 
Joe's 


His head has never been of 
He is a day laborer. 
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Report Reflects Good Management 


Annual Report of President Robinson of Tri-State Company of Minnesota Reflects 
.Wise and Efficient Management—Marked Service Improvement During 1923— 
Good Esprit de Corps Among Employes—Company in Sound Condition Financially 


The report of the Tri-State Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., of Saint Paul, Minn., 
for the year ended December 31, 1923, 
shows the company to be in splendid con- 
dition financially, with its physical prop- 
erties generally in good condition and serv- 
ice showing a marked improvement, meas- 
uring up to the highest standards in the 
industry. 

Following are abstracts from the report 
which was presented to the stockholders 
of the company by President Geo. W. Rob- 
inson, for the directors: 

Your company is now entering the 22nd 
year of its corporate existence. During 
this period it has passed through the vicis- 
situdes incident to general business and 
particularly those that have confronted the 
public utilities. The so-called “war 
period,” including the years 1914 to 1918 
inclusive was a crucial period for all 
business, and was followed by the even 
more critical readjustment years of 1919, 
1920 and 1921. 

Probably no industry suffered more than 
did the public utilities. With develop- 
ment retarded by lack of material and 
labor, and the severe restrictions imposed 
by government as: to their use; with pro- 
hibitive labor and material costs, where 
such were available; with income subject 
to regulation and restriction, without cor- 
responding limitations upon operating 
costs, the utilities were placed in a very 
precarious: condition. As a result they 
were unable to compete in the money 
market with industries not so hampered. 

Later they were confronted with the 
necessity of immediately resuming exten- 
sive plant construction to meet the crying 
demand of the public for service, made 
acute by the practical suspension of exten- 
sions during the war period. To meet 
this demand required very large expendi- 
tures of money and necessitated going into 
the money markets at a time when public 
utility securities were in rather poor stand- 
ing. That such a large majority of the 
utilities weathered the storm under such 
adverse conditions reflects great credit 
upon the industry, and has influenced a 
return of confidence, reflected in the se- 
curity markets and in the attitude of the 
Public «nd the regulatory bodies toward 
these utilities. 

Mor. Stable Conditions Prevailing. 
With more stable conditions now estab- 
lished ‘n the material, labor, and money 
markets even at the higher levels, utility 
operaticn becomes a less complex problem, 
and Management is once again enabled to 
give that extent and quality of service 
Fequirec’ by the public it serves. 


It was the hope and contention of many 
that following the war period labor and 
material prices would revert to some- 
thing approaching pre-war levels, and 
regulatory bodies were for a time reluc- 
tant to adjust utility service charges to 
existing increased costs. An experience 
over a period of several years has dem- 
onstrated, quite conclusively, that new and 
higher levels have been quite generally 
established and that costs of operation on 
the new levels must be met by higher 
charges. This fact is now quite generally 
recognized by the courts and by state 
and federal commissions. 

An application of present telephone con- 
struction costs to an existing telephone 
plant will demonstrate that the replace- 
ment cost of today is far above the aver- 
age of the past ten years, which includes 
all of the so-called abnormal period of 
the war. While plant construction is not 
a direct charge against the service, it 
affects operating costs through interest and 
depreciation charges, which must.be borne 
by the public served. 

Following the forced stagnation of de- 
velopment during the war period, the tel- 
ephone industry has faced a demand for 
extensions that has taxed to the utmost its 
financial and physical resources. That it 
has in a large measure met this situation 
is very greatly to its credit. 

The telephone today is not considered 
a luxury, but rather a necessity in the 
business and social world, with ever in- 
creasing use. Because it is so essential to 
the welfare of the public at large, there 
have been numerous advocates of govern- 
ment ownership and operation. However, 
an investigation of the development and 
service in this country, as compared with 
government-owned systems in Europe and 
elsewhere, has brought about a very great 
change of sentiment. 

The United States, with its privately 
owned systems, has in excess of 63 per 
cent of the world’s telephones, with the 
average of 12.7 telephones to each 100 
of population. The countries of Europe 
have approximately 25 per cent of the 
world development with an average of 
but 1.2 telephones to the 100 of popula- 
tion. Notwithstanding the great superior- 
ity in development, which greatly adds to 
the value of the service, the gross tele- 
phone earnings per station are less in the 
United States than in Great Britain and 
some other countries where government 
ownership predominates. This would 
seem to disprove the theory that the user 
benefits financially by government own- 
ership. 
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Use must be a partial measure of service 
value as well as of cost, and in this con- 
nection it is of interest that the annual 
(1921) per capita telephone conversations 
in the United States total 162, with Great 
Britain and Ireland 17.3, France 18.7, and 
Italy 8.2. 

The Twin Cities of Saint Paul and 
Minneapolis have been among the leaders 
in telephone development with approxi- 
mately 23 -telephones to each 100 of pop- 
ulation. 

Physical Properties. 

The Tri-State company operates with- 
out competition in the city of Saint Paul 
and throughout southern Minnesota. Its 
toll lines, comprising some 3,416 pole miles 
and 27,820 miles of wire, cover its terri- 
tory very thoroughly and make toll serv- 
ice available to 101,274 connecting and 
locally-owned stations, in addition to those 
stations owned and operated by this com- 
pany. This restricted by 
geographical boundaries, but, through con- 
tractual relations with the Bell 
nationwide service is offered. 

The company owns and operates 28 ex- 
change plants within its territory. The 
communities served by these exchanges 
include the cities of Saint Paul, Winona, 
Stillwater, Red Wing, Rochester, Albert 
Lea, Austin, Faribault, Win- 
dom, and others. Of these exchange prop- 
erties Saint Paul is by far the largest, 
with an excess of 61,500 stations served 
and 10 community exchanges in operation. 

The equipment used is partially of the 
manual and partially of the automatic 
type—the manual having been acquired in 
the purchase of the properties of the 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. fol- 
lowing the division of operating territory. 
Through the use of the “call-indicator” 
the systems are so connected that every 
telephone user has free access to both sys- 
ems. This, or similar methods of trans- 
fer, are now in general use wherever a 
gradual conversion of equipment is in 
process. Of the other exchange properties 
Austin and Rochester have automatic 
equipment, with the manual type in use 
elsewhere. Both types are capable of, and 
are giving, a very high grade and satis- 
factory service. 

The type of outside plant construction, 
both toll line and exchange, is of the 
approved standards of the industry. Two- 
thirds of the entire wire mileage is placed 
underground in 607 miles of single duct 
conduit and five and one-quarter miles of 
sandstone tunnel, thus reducing the haz- 
ards to a minimum. 

Land and buildings are included in the 


service is not 


system, a 


Owatonna, 
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plant values to the extent of $1,263,358, 
which represents only actual cost. 

During the year 1923 the physical prop- 
erties of the Red Wing Telephone Co. 
were added through purchase. Aside from 
this, all additions and replacements were 
through company construction, which in- 
cluded the placing of 8,086 poles; 38,138 
feet of trench; 67,857 duct feet of con- 
duit and 317,123 feet of cable containing 
20,591 miles of single wire. A total of 
1,268 miles of aerial copper wire was 
strung. Quite a considerable property 
was removed, some having served its nat- 
ural life and some because of public re- 
quirements, road changes, etc. 

The physical properties of the company, 
together with material and supplies, are 
now carried on the corporation books at 
$17,606,532, which represents actual cost. 
Replacement cost on a basis of present 
price levels would be much in excess of 
this figure. 

Plant Upkeep. 

There is nothing more important to 
public service operation than a high stand- 
ard of property upkeep. It is essential in 
the interest of the security holder, and 
without it a high grade of service cannot 
be rendered. 


Aside from the current repairs, which 
are chargeable to maintenance as the work 
is done, the industry must recognize that 
invisible deterioration constantly going on 
which may necessitate extensive replace- 
ments in the future. Obsolescence and in- 
adequacy are factors that must be rec- 
ognized, and proper provision must be 
made for such replacements. 

The property is consumed during its 
operation and in the rendering of service 
to the then users. It is, therefore, equit- 
able that monthly charges against income 
should be made to insure an even distribu- 
tion of the load. Your company is fol- 
lowing this policy through monthly 
charges on a basis of 5 per cent per annum 
of the cost of its plant. 

Congress has delegated to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission the authority to 
fix a rate of depreciation on telephone 
properties. When this authority is exer- 
cised your company will follow its dic- 
tates. In the meantime the present prac- 
tice, having had the tentative approval of 
the Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse 
Commission, will be continued. 

The management has thought it wise to 
place no current mainte- 
nance; but rather to expend such sums as 
would insure the maintaining of the plant 
in first-class condition. This has involved 
the expenditure of $841,498 or $9.58 for 
each telephone operated. One of the very 
large items of maintenance expense is that 
occasioned by the removal and changes in 
subscribers’ telephones, which item alone 
amounted to $124,566 in the year 1923. 

The system having been comparatively 
free from extensive storm damage during 


restriction on 
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the past year. much attention has been 
given to preventative maintenance work. 
Lines have been thoroughly patrolled, sub- 
scribers’ stations inspected, and crews have 
been continued in the work of block in- 
spection and maintenance. This work in- 
volves the inspection of the city plant 
block by block with repairs and replace- 
ments of poles, line wire, drop wire, instru- 
ments, protectors, etc. 

In the prosecution of this work $35,424 
was expended with the object of antici- 
pating troubles and placing the plant as 
nearly as possible in 100 per cent condition 
for service. The number of trouble re- 
ports for 1923 was 15 per cent less than 
for 1922. It cannot be expected that such 
reports can ever be entirely eliminated, 
but watchful and painstaking maintenance 
will do much to reduce them to a min- 
imum, 

All revenue is derived from the sale of 
service. Therefore, a selfish interest alone 
would dictate that the quality of the serv- 
ice rendered should be such as to increase 
the demand. A satisfied customer is the 
corporation’s most valuable asset. So 
long as the human is fallible and mechan- 
ical apparatus is subject to occasional 
breakdowns, it is unthinkable that there 
will not always be some instances of serv- 
ice failure, and occasional cause for com- 
plaint on the part of the telephone user. 

Improvement in Service. 

It is the duty and the task of manage- 
ment, through proper organization and 
individual effort, to reduce to a minimum 
the occasion for such complaints. In this, 
your directors feel that the management 
has been successful during the past year, 
as standard observations show that the 
service rendered by this company has 
measured up to the highest standards in 
the industry. With a much increased vol- 
ume of traffic, as compared with 1920, the 
speed of answer to line signals and the 
calls affected by operators’ errors show an 
improvement of fully 50 per cent. For 
the year 1920 we find 84.7 per cent of toll 
calls placed were completed, while in 1923 
the percentage had advanced to 91.3. 


A greatly reduced turnover in the oper- 
ating forces has been a great factor in 
this improvement, and has permitted the 
establishment of higher standards in em- 
ployment. 


In the year 1920 the traffic department 
received 2,138 applications for operators’ 
positions and employed 1,101, or 51 per 


cent. In the year 1923, 2,347 applications 
were received and 523 employed, or 22 per 
cent. The turnover in this department 
in 1920 was 147 per cent, and in 1923 was 
reduced to 89.6 per cent. In the plant 
department, exclusive of strictly seasonal 
and temporary help, the turnover for 1923 
was reduced to 37.9 per cent. 

These improved labor conditions, to- 
gether with the establishment of employes’ 
service committees, have been important 


Vol. 86. No. 1 
factors ir making possible the superior 
service now rendered. 

Nothing is more essential to the stc- 
cess of acorporation than good teamwork; 
and this can only be secured when man- 
agement and employes are working in 
harmony, and with a realization that their 
interests are mutual. It has been our 
endeavor to establish and perpetuate such 
relations. 


Employe Relations. 

Early in the year the company offered 
to employes a limited amount of preferred 
stock purchased on the open market and 
distributed at actual cost with the privi- 
lege of small monthly payments. The 
offering was largely oversubscribed and 
250 employes were thus made partners in 
the business. 


Such an investment tends to encourage 
thrift and saving on the part of the em- 
ploye, and the company is_ benefited 
through a more personal interest and a 
greater efficiency on the part of the pur- 
chaser. Further offerings will be made 
as the stock can be accumulated. 


Early in 1918 your directors put into 
effect the employes’ benefit plan under 
which, and without expense to the em- 
ploye, certain disbursements are made in 
cases of accident, sickness, and death. The 
plan also makes provision for pension pay- 
ments under certain conditions. 

A reserve fund of $50,000 is set aside 
and maintained by the company. All cases 
are considered by and disbursements are 
made through a committee. The plan 
meets with the approval of, and is appre- 
ciated by, the employes generally. Under 
this plan $38,103 was disbursed during the 
year. 


Under the direction of the supervisor 
of the good will department, musical, dra- 
matic and athletic activities have been fos- 
tered ; employes’ cafeterias are maintained; 
visits are made in cases of sickness; and 
assistance rendered in any emergency. A 
medical department is housed in the gen- 
eral office building where the services of 
a physician and of a trained nurse are 
available. Employes in the plant depart- 
ment are trained in first-aid work that 
they may be competent to handle injury 
cases, pending professional attention. This 
work has proved of great value. 


made to the em- 
committees. Such com- 
mittees are maintained in the plant and 
traffic departments and function in con- 
sidering operating problems and in devis- 
ing ways and means for service improve- 
ment. The memberhip so rotates that the 
opportunity to serve will eventually be 
extended to all employes of these depart 
ments. About 16 per cent of the plant 
department and one-third of the traffic 
department served on these committees 
during the past year. 

The management recognizes and anpre- 


has been 
service 


Reference 
ployes’ 
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Seven Compartment Lockers 
Designed for Telephone Use 


Here 64 people store their hats, coats, um- Whenever you need considerable locker 
brellas, purses, lunches and other personal space and are limited in floor space Lyon 
property in Lyon Seven Compartment seven or eight compartment lockers will 
Lockers. Coats are hung in the large com- prove the most satisfactory solution. 
partment and other articles are placed in 

the individual compartments. They were designed originally to meet the 


specific needs of telephone companies and 


The large door is opened from the inside have become adopted as standard equipment. 


of any one of the small compartments. And 
these can be opened only by the persons Write us direct or the nearest branch office 
to whom they are assigned for Locker Handbook. 


Lyon Metallic Manufacturing Company 


Aurora - Illinois 


161 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. Bulletin Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. Merchants’ Bank Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Canadian Pacific Bidg., New York, N. Y. Engineers’ Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio F. W. Braun Blidg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Oliver Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa. 230 E. Ohio St., Chicago, IIl. 
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ciates the work done by these committees 
and the excellent results obtained. 

The average number of employes for 
the year was 2,094, with a total annual 
payroll of $2,226,511, which was 46 per 
cent of the gross revenue. 

Your directors feel that the present 
esprit de corps of the organization is most 
fortunate and to it must be attributed 
much of the success attained during the 
year. 

Public Relations. 

Satisfactory public relations is the most 
valuable of all assets to a telephone util- 
ity. Such relations are largely dependent 
on the service rendered, and on the will- 
ingness of the utility to place all of the 
facts before the public without evasion or 
misrepresentation. Your company has at- 
tempted to fulfill these requirements, and 
it feels that its present relations are most 
fortunate. 

Many thousands of telephone users, 
through invitation, have visited the -ex- 
changes and general offices, and have ac- 
quired a first hand knowledge of the intri- 
cacies of the business and of its many 
problems. As a result they use the service 
with better understanding, and have ac- 
quired a knowledge of the extent of plant 
and organization involved in the giving 
of that service. The task of management 
and of the service operator is lessened 
through this knowledge and understand- 
ing. 

Relations with the regulating commis- 
sions remain most satisfactory. Your com- 
pany has no major cases before the com- 
missions, and at this time is entirely free 
from court cases of any nature. 


Business Extension. 


The station growth anticipated for the 
year was not fully realized. Business de- 
velopment in the Northwest was some- 
what retarded by the conditions prevailing 


in the agricultural sections. The telephone 
industry was, perhaps, less affected than 
many other lines of business; and this 
has been quiet generally true in all periods 
of business depression. There was 
growth in both exchange and toll busi- 
ness; but not to the extent that would 
have been realized under normal condi- 
tions in the territory. 

Wireless communication has not to any 
extent encroached on the business of the 
wire companies. Each has its field of 
commercial possibilities; and there is now 
no apprehension that wire communication 
will suffer. 

On the whole, the prospects for new ex- 
change business during the coming and 
succeeding years are most encouraging. 

The system gain in stations for the 
year was 5,041. A fairly reasonable gain 
was realized in the city of Saint Paul, 
while in the outside exchanges as a whole 
the gain was relatively small. This was 
affected materially by the removal of a 
large number of duplicate stations at Red 
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Wing following the consolidation of the 
properties in that city. Of the 21 ex- 
changes operated, gains were recorded in 
21 and slight losses sustained in six. 

The toll business has shown a reason- 
able and steady gain. The number of 
messages handled in 1923 was 5,908,468, an 
increase of 285,470 over the business of 
1922. 

The government tax imposed on the 
user of toll has proved an annoyance and 
a deterrent. Especially is this true in the 
short-haul business, where a tax of 33% 
per cent is imposed on a 15-cent message 
charge. In the interest of the toll user 
we hope this tax will be abolished as rec- 
ommended by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

Service rates have remained practically 
unchanged during the year. For some 
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bill and vouchers in process of payment 
Cash discounts are taken where availabk 
and interest and taxes are 
monthly. 

Your company has outstanding $10,118.- 
580, in common and ‘preferred stocks, ani 
$5,195,000 of direct issue and assume 
bonds. For the year a net of $783,639 
was added to physical properties with a 
net reduction of $50,000 in capital liabili- 
ties. Current assets are subject to little 
shrinkage as material and supplies on 
hand are carefully scrutinized and all ob- 
solete and non-usable stock periodically 
eliminated; reserves are accrued to cover 
the relatively small account losses, and ad- 
justments are made prior to the close of 
each year. 

The reserves show an unexpended bal- 
ance of $2,125,097, while the balance in 


accrue: | 





Telephone operating expenses 
(Including depreciation) 


Uncollectible operating revenues 
Taxes assignable to operations 
Total deductions from net operating 
revenues 
Operating income 


Rent from telephone plant 
Dividend revenues 
Inter revenues 
Miscellaneous non-operating revenues. 
Total non-operating income 
Gross income 


Rent for telephone plant 

Rent for telephone offices 

Rent for conduits, etc 

Rent for instruments and coils 

Interest for funded debt 

Other interest deductions 

Guaranteed interest on 
stock 

Amortization of 
expenses 

Amortization of landed capital 

Total deductions from gross income... 

Net income 


debt discounts and 


*Decrease. 
erties purchased. 





Operating Income. 


Telephone operating revenues ........ $4,686,068.1 1 
3,148,853.27 


Net telephone operating revenues. 1,537,'214.84 


274,238.14 


281,741.35 

,255,473.49 
Non-operating Income. 
71,947.60 $ 


126,547.33 
1,382,020.82 
Deductions from Gross Income. 

80,222.39 $ 

10,611.92 

23,170.02 

79,816.92 
285,000.00 


11,794.96 


497,174.76 
884,846.06 


iDecrease occasioned by funding into stock of amount paid for 


Increase or 
Decrease. 

$362,408.99 
213,335.48 


149,073.51 
20,601.32* 
55,549.30 


34,947.98 
114,125.5: 


1922. 
$4,323,659.12 
2,935,517.79 


1,388,141.33 
28,104.53 
218,688.84 


246,793.37 
1,141,347.96 


7,503.21 


81,941.09 
5,139.70 
70,286.90 


157,367.69 
1,298,715.65 


$ 9,993.49* 
536.70* 
20,931.54* 
641.37 
30,820.36* 
83,305.17 


641.37 


61,694.57 
10,742.96 
14,188.40 
76,823.15 
416,393.90 
4,891.34 


11,938.67 
11,070.39 


607,743.38 
690,972.27 


$ 18,527.82 
131.04* 
8,981.62 


361.47 4,529.87* 


143.71* 


6,628.50* 

1,755.19 
110,568.62* 18.19* 
193,873.79 28.06 


4,441.89 
1,755.19 


prop- 








Income Statement of the Tri-State Company for 1923. 


classes of service rendered the rate levels 
are much too low; but the economic con- 
ditions have been such that the company 
has temporarily deferred any applications 
for readjustment. 

Financial Condition. 

The balance sheet reflects a very satis- 
factory financial condition of the cor- 
poration as of December 3lst, 1923. The 
total assets have reached a sum very close 
to $19,000,000. Of this sum $17,232,125 
is in so-called fixed investment—telephone 
plant and the securities of associated com- 
panies. The current assets, as represented 
by material and supplies, accounts receiv- 
able, cash and marketable securities, now 
aggregate in excess of one and one-half 
millions of dollars, with current and ac- 
crued liabilities totaling but 36 per cent 


_ of this amount. 


All indebtedness not funded could be 
liquidated within a few hours. The com- 
pany has no bank indebtedness, and cur- 
rent liabilities consist largely of wages, 


surplus and undivided profits is now $815,- 
200. The accumulation and maintenance 
of a reasonable surplus gives stability to 
the securities, and is necessary to insure 
the continuity of the fixed return in peri- 
ods of depressed income. 

The income derived from the year’s 
operations has enabled your company to 
meet its operating expenses and fixed 
charges; to make a moderate return on 
the capital invested; and to add some- 
thing to the surplus fund as a margin of 
safety. 


Improved methods and increased indi- 
vidual efficiency have brought about 
slightly lowered costs in some of the de- 
partments of operation; but cost levels 
as a whole show no reduction. 

The income statements for the year 
1923 will show an increase in gross and a 
very material increase in the net earnings 
after interest. An analysis will show ‘hat 
interest charges were reduced in 1923 by 
$131,393. This reduction is largely occa- 
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“It’s A Monarch” 











With hundreds of telephone executives the 
above expression stands for perfection in tele= 
phone design and construction. They know 
that if ‘‘It’s a Monarch’’ it is the best to be had. 


They like the transmission qualities of our 
newly ‘designed transmitter and receiver, the 
compact arrangement of the interior parts, the 
ease of accessibility, the sturdy construction, 
and the fine appearance of the telephone itself. 


Our new bulletin No. 54 describes these tele= 
phones, part by part, and is clearly illustrated. 
Ask for this bulletin. 


Monarch Telephone Manufacturing Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORY: 


951 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, Illinois 


DISTRIBUTORS: 
Tel=Electric Co., Houston, Texas Electrical Supply Co., New Orleans, La. 
‘Hendrie & Boithoff Mfg. & Supply Co., Denver, Colo. Coker Electrical Supply Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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sioned by the issue of $2,923,420 of pre- 
ferred stock to fund an open account 
drawing interest, and representing the 
amount due for unappraised property pur- 
chased from the Northwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. After September 1, 1922, the 
interest charge was dropped and replaced 
by a dividend requirement. If the com- 
parison is made of net earnings prior to 
interest an increase of $45,650 will be 
shown. 

Gross revenues for the year 1923 reached 
$4,812,615, an increase of 7.4 per cent as 
compared with the year previous. Of 
this revenue exchange service produced 
$3,621,821, an average of only $41.24 per 
telephone in service. The toll service pro- 
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property requires that development and 
plant be engineered well into the future. 
Extensive and careful studies must be 
made by the engineering and commercial 
departments to the end that public re- 
quirements as to may be met 
when and where demanded; and_ that 
costly piecemeal construction may be 
avoided. The plant must be planned to 
meet not only the present but future de- 
mands; growth must be anticipated, and 
management must be advised as to future 
financial requirements. 

This company has,»for some time, 
budgeted its construction program, as well 
as its receipts and expenditures. Studies 
have been made of probable growth in ex- 


service 





Asset 
Fixed capital installed 
Stocks of system corporations 


Accounts. 


Cash and deposits 

Employes’ working funds 
Marketable securities 

Due from subscribers and agents 


Material and supplies 

Other current assets 
Total working assets 

Prepayments 


Other deferred debit items 
Total deferred debit items 


Total assets 
Liability Accounts. 


Common stock issued and outstanding 

Preferred stock issued and outstanding 

Stocks of Twin City Telephone Co. 
Total capital stock 


Total long term debt 
Audited vouchers 
Wages unpaid (accrued—not due) 
Miscellaneous accounts payable 
Service billed in advance 
Other current liabilities 

Total -working liabilities 
Interest accrued 
Taxes accrued 

Total accrued liability (not due) 
Liability on account of provident fund 
Other deferred credit items 

Total deferred credit items 
Reserve for accrued depreciation 
Other reserves 
Surplus and undivided profits 

Total surplus and reserves 


Total liabilities 


*Decrease. 





Total permanent and long term investment 


Miscellaneous accounts and bills receivable 


Unamortized debt discount and expense 


(assumed) 


First and refunding 5% per cent bonds, Series ‘‘A’’ 
Underlying bonds (Twin City Telephone Co.).... 
Underlying bonds (Rochester Telephone Co.) 


Increase over 
December 
31 last. 
$783,639.22 
127,565.04* 
17,232,125.21 656,074.18 
472,880.07 169,411.94* 
15,215.80 271.11 
333,028.93 90,573.03* 
227,713.68 35,971.08 
71,515.78 25,838.10 
444,732.19 7,558.68 
6,215.14 706.57 
571,301.59 189,639.43* 
48.73 
2,845.69* 


25,959.48 

47,296.44 
62.75 1,223.67* 
4,020.63* 


73,318.67 
$18,876,745.47 $462,414.12 


December 
31, 1923. 


$17,161,800.21 
70,325.00 


$ 4,519,000.00 
5,463,620.00 4,150.00* 
135,960.00 4,150.00* 
10,118,580.00 
4,500,000.00 
570,000.00 
125,000.00 
5,195,000.00 
85,567.63 
89,356.55 
31,621.38 
30,887.41 
486.00 
237,918.97 
41,875.00 
288,666.38 
330,541.38 
50,000.00 
4,406.62 
54,406.62 
2,115,272.18 
9,825.42 
815,200.90 
2,940,298.50 


$18,876,745.47 


50,000.00" 
50,000.00* 


1,371.49* 


15,317.48 
15,317.48 


3,971.68* 

3,971.68* 
309,642.45 

3,684.36 
189,113.00 
502,439.81 


462,414.12 








Tri-State Balance Sheet as of December 31, 


duced $979,704; and the balance of rev- 
enue was derived from miscellaneous 
operating and non-operating sources. 
Operating costs, exclusive of taxes and 
bond interest aggregated $3,368,531. Taxes 
amounted to $274,238, or 5.7 per cent of 
the gross income. Interest on outstand- 
ing bonds was $285,000; dividends 
were disbursed to stockholders at the rate 
of 8 per cent on the common and 6 per 
cent on the preferred—the aggregate be- 
ing $689,153. The undistributed balance, 
amounting to $195,693, was carried to sur- 


and 


plus account. 

The percentage of tocal revenue from 
operation to average plant in service was 
28.26 per cent; while the net income, prior 
to interest, per cent of the book 
value of average plant in service. 

The successful operation of a telephone 


was 6.5 


1923. 


change areas and as to the character and 
extent of service that may be required. 
A tentative program is 
board many months in advance that the 
projects recommended may have proper 
consideration, and that material and labor 
may be contracted and the work financed. 

Your company has no unusual or major 
projects in contemplation for the year 
1924. The normal extensions and better- 
ments, renewals and maintenance will re- 
quire an expenditure of approximately 
$1,500,000. This expenditure will be dis- 
tributed over the toll line and exchange 
plants, with the major portion applied to 
the larger property in Saint Paul. With 
the resources at hand it is not thought that 
any new financing through the issue of 
stocks or bonds will be necessary for the 
current year. A possible exception might 


laid before the 
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be in the refunding of maturing bonds. 

While income budgets are always su!) 
ject to unforeseen fluctuations, a study 
that prepared for 1924 would warrant the 
prediction that the net earnings for 1923 
will at least be reached during 1924. It 
is anticipated that revenues will 
reach or exceed $5,000,000; while operating 
expenses and taxes will necessarily | 
somewhat higher than for 1923. 

Frequent comparisons are made with the 
operating sheets of other companies where 
the situation is similar and results are 
comparable; and your directors feel that 
the affairs of the company are being ad- 
ministered as economically as is consistent 
with good service, proper upkeep, and the 
maintenance of a desirable and efficient 
personnel. 

The officers of the Tri-State company 
are as follows: G. W. Robinson, presi- 
dent and general manager; James H. 
Lockhart, and E. P. Wells, vice-presi- 
dents; C. B. Randall, secretary and gen- 
eral counsel; C. B. Hall, assistant secre- 
tary; A. C. Cragg, general auditor of ac- 
counting and statistics; G. K. Gann, gen- 
eral superintendent, engineering and oper- 
ation; R. F. Wilder, commercial 
intendent of commercial administration and 
public relations. 

The directorate includes, in addition to 
Messrs. Robinson, Lockhart, and ‘Wells, 
F,. A. Chamberlain, M. F. Mason, H. L. 
Mason, Jr., J. Clair Stone, Eli S. Warner 
and J. M. Lockhart. 


gross 


super- 


Bureau of Standards and Commis- 
sion Engineers Confer. : 

The second conference of engineers of 
state public utility commissions was held at 
the U. S. Bureau of Standards, Washing- 
ton, D. C., on March 6 and 7. The first 
day was devoted to the subject of valua- 
tion of public utilities from the stand- 
point of the commission engineer. Pa- 
pers were presented by Earl L. Carter, 
chief engineer of the Indiana Public 
Service Commission, Howard M. Jones, 
chief of the engineering section, valuation 
division of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, and Edward J. Cheney, consulting 
engineer of New York City. 

The second day’s program included a 
discussion of the conditions under which 
rural electric service is furnished. This 
problem is rapidly growing in importance 
and has already been made the subject of 
special rules by a number of states. 

Papers were presented by Manfred K. 
Toeppen, chief engineer of the Michigan 
Public Utilities Commission, and Carroll 
G. Bennett, assistant chief enginecr of 
the Illinois Commerce Commission. 

Dr. F. A. Wolff, of the bureau's tele- 
phone section, also presented a paper on 
“A Proposed Classification of Quantity 
Units for Telephone Service.” This was 
discussed by R. Y. Gildea, telephone et 
gineer of the Maryland Public S rvice 
Commission, and others. 
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COOK No. 6 LIGHTNING ARRESTER 





A Self Cleaning 


Lightning Arrester 
for pole line use that 
will improve service 
| and save time and 
money. 
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COOK ELECTRIC “COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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SEEKS TO CURB RADIO 
BROADCASTING. 
(Concluded from Page 32.) 


be solved is 


. 


how to secure “perpetually 
full and complete broadcasting service in 
such a fasion that it will support itself 
otherwise than in dependence upon the sale 
of manufactured articles or upon adver- 
tisement.” He added he did not favor 


charging a license fee on operators. 


Radio Broadcasts Talks 7,000 Miles 
Without Wire’s Aid. 

What was hailed as the greatest achieve- 
ment in relaying radio broadcasting was 
staged Friday night, March 7, at the 
dinner of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, held in the Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York City, when six stations, span- 
ning 7,000 miles, broadcast simultaneously 
speeches and a musical program. 

The test brought into use an invention 
perfected by Frank Conrad, assistant chief 
engineer of the Westinghouse company at 
Pittsburgh, which eliminated the use of 
telephone wires for the transmission of 
the music and words and put the complete 
program entirely into the air. According 
to the radio officials in charge of the ex- 
periment, the broadcasting reached a radio 
population of 50,000,000 persons. 

Working in on the task of distributing 
the program were stations located in San 


Francisco, Hastings, Neb., East Pitts- 
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burgh, Schenectady, New York and Lon- 
don, England. It was estimated that the 
radio waves shot out from these stations 
covered 1,500,000 square miles. 

Participating in the demonstration 
three and one British 
company. The American companies were 
the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., the 
General Electric Co. and the Radio Corp. 
of America. The British company was 
the British Broadcasting Co. The sta- 
tions operating were WJZ in New York; 
WGY in Schenectady; KDKA at East 
Pittsburgh; KFKX at Hastings, Neb.; 
KGO at San Francisco. The stations 
under the direction of the British Broad- 
casting Co. in Great Britain used Station 
2AC in Manchaster as the pick-up unit. 

The microphones on the speakers’ 
table led directly to Station WJZ, which 
transmitted the entertainment on its regu- 
lar wave length of 455 meters. Connected 
with WJZ’s amplifying apparatus was 
WGY at Schenectady. WGY transmitted 
the program simultaneously with WJZ on 
385 meters. 


were American 


KDKA, the Westinghouse’s pioneer sta- 
tion at East Pittsburgh, the heart of the 
relaying system, then intercepted WGY’s 
waves on special receiving apparatus. The 
received signals were transmitted through 
two stations or transmitting units, one 
broadcasting a strongly amplified repeti- 
tion of the original signal on a 94-meter 
relay wave and the other unit broadcast- 
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ing ot the customary wave length of 326 
meters. 

Listeners with the range of KDKA then 
listened on the longer wave length, while 
the shorter wave length serviced the 
Westinghouse repeating station at Hast- 
ings, Neb., and Station 2AC of the Met- 
ropolitan-Vickers Co. at Manchester, Eng. 

In England, the Metropolitan-Vickers 
station was linked with its seven 
stations, and immediately KDKA_ was 
picked up repeated the program simultan- 
eously all over Great Britain. 

Hastings, Neb., too, was scheduled to 
broadcast the same signal, but also relayed 
it to Station KGO in San Francisco, 
which station also picked up the broad- 
cast waves and repeated them on a differ- 
ent wave length than the one on which 
they were picked up. 


sister 


Successful Convention Held by 
Florida Association. 

The Florida Telephone Association held 
one of the most successful conventions in 
its history on Thursday and Friday of last 
week, March 6 and 7, in the city of St. 
Petersburg. A most interesting and in- 
structive program was carried out, includ- 
ing two addresses by President F. B. Mac- 
Kinnon of the United States Independent 
Telephone Association. 

A complete report of the proceedings 
of the convention will be published in next 
week’s issue of TELEPHONY. 





From Factory and Salesroom 





The “Whispering” Mouthpiece for 
Quiet Telephoning. 

Much is said in telephone circles about 
the value and efficiency of “quiet” operat- 
ing. And in order to bring this about to 
the highest degree possible, operators are 
instructed in the proper adjustment of 
their transmitters and urged to use a low 
modulated voice which is pleasing to the 
listener and produces a minimum of noise 
in the operating room. 

“Quiet” telephoning is also appreciated 
by the subscriber, in the home as well as 
in the business and professional world. 
The “Whispering” mouthpiece has found 
favor among many telephone users as an 
aid to the promotion of quiet in public li- 
braries, ministers’ studies, hospitals, busi- 
ness offices, doctors’ offices and in private 
homes as well. 

By means of this mouthpiece easily un- 
derstood vibrations created by the spoken 
word are transmitted uninterruptedly by 
the center of the diaphragm, and under 
ordinary conditions a whisper is said to 
be heard clear and distinct at the other 
end of the line. 

You wouldn't shout to your friend or 


patron sitting beside you, thus drowning 
your own words. However, a great deal 
of telephone conversation is carried on in 
this manner. Shouting or loud talking is 
said to be entirely avoided by the Whisper- 
ing mouthpiece. 

This mouthpiece, although simple in con- 




















The “‘Whispering’’ Mouthpiece. 


struction, is claimed correct in theory and 
operation. The usual hard rubber mouth- 
piece is replaced by a clear glass, bell- 
shaped part, supported by a nickel-plated 
spring clip and threaded portion for at- 
tachment to the telephone standard. The 
glass portion supports a small round re- 


flector and air cushion which is the main 
feature of the mouthpiece. This reflector 
or amplifier concentrates the sound waves 
on the transmitter diaphragm at its center 
and they act with great force to operate 
the transmitter, even though the sound 
waves are low in tone. This relieves the 
strain when talking and gives ease to tele- 
phone conversation. 

An easily cleaned glass mouthpiece in- 
vites the close approach of the user’s lips. 
This fact in itself increases transmission 
efficiency, as all telephone men know. 

All parts of the Whispering mouthpiece 
are well made, the metal parts being rust- 
proof, and barring accident to the glass 
part will last a lifetime, it is stated. 


The practice of enclosing pamphicts 
with monthly bills on auxiliary apparatus 
to increase service and promote conveti- 
ence and comfort has been very success- 
fully used by the electric light and similar 
companies with much profitable revenue. 
Why should the telephone company «ot 
take advantage of this also? Here is a° 
good field for increased profit. 

The Colytt Laboratories, manufacturcrs 
of the Whispering mouthpiece, wil! °¢ 
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A 25 Year Test of 


International 


Creosoted Pine Poles 


OW after twenty-five years this 

line of International Creosoted 
Pine Poles is still in good condition 
without signs of deterioration and good 
for many more years of service. 


This performance is typical of the thou- 

sands of International Poles in tele- 

phone, telegraph, and power line service 
and is convincing evidence of the endur- 
ing qualities of International Products. 

These records are traceable to three important 

causes— 

First—the great mechanical strength of South- 
ern Yellow Pine. 

Second—the extremely careful handling of the 
Poles during production. 

Third—the decay resisting quality that comes 
from the International pressure process of 
injecting high grade creosote oil deep into 
the timber. 

We are shipping these high grade poles 

from stock—send us your requirements. 






















(Below is illustrated a line of International Creosoted 
Yellow Pine Poles. These poles have beer in service 
for the Lake Charles Ry., Light and Water Works 
Cu., and the poles are still sound.) 


q | /- 


ER, 


Thay 


Rescenational Creosoting & © casncnition Ss. 


General Office—Galveston, Texas 
Plants: Texarkana, Texas Beaumont, Texas 
Galveston, Texas 

















SPRKRRAKLA 
SeS<S 2529525 
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glad to furnish literature free of charge 

for this purpose. 

Further information regarding this 
mouthpiece may be obtained from the 
Colytt Laboratories, 565 W. Washington 
Street, Chicago. 

Carthage, Mo., Exchange Cuts 
Over to Automatic Operation. 
The new Strowger automatic plant at 

Carthage, Mo., was cut service on 

Saturday, February 23. The cutover was 

attended by little excitement and the serv- 

ice was practically uninterrupted, every- 
thing working 
advance. 


into 


smoothly as planned in 


Previous to the cutover, telephone serv- 
ice was being furnished to Carthage sub- 
scribers by two offices, one operated by 
the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. giv- 
ing common battery service and the other 
by the Joplin Home Telephone Co. giving 
magneto service. 

The decision to install a unified auto- 
matic system was prompted by the desire 
to improve the service standard and to 
eliminate competition. 

To have the new installation, the Home 
company’s building was suitably changed 
and expanded. Installation of the equip- 
ment was completed a few weeks ago, the 
cutover being temporarily held up pending 
the completion of work on outside plant. 

The new Strowger automatic exchange 
is of the four-digit type with the standard 
three-digit code for special services. The 
initial installation consists of 1,700 plunger- 
type line switches trunking to first selec- 
tors through 170 rotary secondary line 
switches. The connectors are divided in- 
to 25 groups, providing 2,500 subscribers’ 
terminals. 

Each connector group consists of seven 
combination toll and local connectors and 
one test connector. In this way both the 
Carthage subscribers and the toll opera- 
tor have access to all of the connectors in 


each group. The toll operators have ac- 
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cess to the connector equipment through 
a chain of toll selectors. 

For private branch exchange service 
there has been installed a group of P. B. 
X. (Rotary) connectors, three for the 
exclusive use of the toll operator and nine 
for local service only. 

An intermediate distributing frame has 
been provided so that any line switch may 
be cross-connected to any line in the office. 
Four-party service is full selective on a 
“jack per station” basis, using two fre- 
quencies with two parties reversed on the 
line. Ejight-party semi-selec- 
tive on a terminal per station basis using 
two frequencies, reversed line, and one and 
two rings. 


service is 


A Friction Tape for Insulating 
Electrical Wires. 

Dutch brand friction tape is meeting 

with increasing favor among telephone 

and electrical men for insulating power 




















Dutch Brand Friction Tape. 


and electrical wires. It sticks tight, in- 
sulates perfectly, is absolutely waterproof 


and is clean to 
users affirm. 

A new process in the manufacture of 
Dutch brand tape prevents raveling, a fea- 
ture which will be appreciated by tele- 
phone men. It is guaranteed to stay fresh 
for a year. In fact, its manufacturers 
state that a complaint has never been re- 
ceived on the freshness of their tape. 

A recent test of Dutch brand friction 
tape by a leading electrical firm showed 


handle, its enthusiastic 
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that it withstood the remarkably hig 
pressure of 2,200 to 2,400 volts. It 
claimed to be free from pinholes and t» 
insulate perfectly. 

This tape may be secured in one, tw 
four or eight-ounce packages from it 
manufacturers, the Van Cleef Bros 
Woowlawn Avenue, 77th to 78th street;, 
Chicago, who also make a soldering paste, 
splicing compound and radio coil cement. 


McVey and Beam Identified With 
New Savings Institution. 

The Capital Endowment Co., of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, with which are prominently 
identified two men well known in Inde- 
pendent telephone circles, announces the 
taking of final steps in its organization and 
the posting of a $100,000 guarantee fund 
with the treasurer of the state. The com- 
pany will operate as a savings institution 
with a special Ohio charter and _ state 
supervision, giving its investors a special 
form of endowment certificate as evidence 
of their investment. 

Its president, C. Y. McVey, of Cleve- 
land, and Frank L. Beam, vice-president, 
are well known to telephone men. The 
other vice-president is W. A. Greenlund, 
an ex-lieutenant governor of Ohio. George 
E. Drawe is secretary and C. E. Maurer, 
treasurer. Some 50 Ohio bankers, manu- 
facturers and commercial leaders joined 
forces in founding this company. 

The Capital Endowment Co. is a sav- 
ings institution, operating through an 
agency organization similar to that of an 
insurance company. Instead of an insur- 
ance policy, it sells an endowment certili- 
cate which, it is claimed, repays the holder 
double his invested sum after 12 years, by 
operation of 6 per cent interest. 

The extra earning power of money not 
subject to constant demand is the basis of 
the company’s operating plans. It opens 
fields of investment which make possible 
a relatively high return to investors and a 
satisfactory return to the founders. 


Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision Over Telephone 
Companies—Decisions of Courts in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities 
and Actions of City Councils Relative to Franchise, Rates and Service 


Verdict in Right-of-Way Condem- 

nation Case Held Excessive. 

The Supreme Court of West Virginia, 
in a ruling handed down January 23 in 
the case of the Chesapeake & Potomac 
Telephone Co. vs. the Red Jacket Con- 
solidated Coal & Coke Co., held the verdict 
excessive in this condemnation proceeding 
for a right-of-way across the coal com- 
pany’s property and upheld the circuit court 
which fixed $200 as just compensation for 
the easement. 

The telephone company, plaintiff in this 


proceeding, used 10-foot crossarms, and 
the length of the right-of-way was 9,567 
feet. The commissioners appointed by the 
circuit court fixed $200 as just compensa- 
tion for the easement. The defendant took 
exception to this report and demand a trial 
by jury which found damages of $3,000. 
This ruling was reversed by the supreme 
court, which held: 

1. That in ascertaining damages to a 
land owner arising from the taking of an 
easement or right-of-way through his 
land, an element of damages was any dan- 


ger that depreciated the value of the res- 
idue of the land resulting from the op- 
erations of the condemnor thereon, but 
such danger must be real, imminent and 
reasonably to be apprehended, and not re- 
mote or merely possible. 

2. That the land owner was not entitled 
to recover as damages the extra cost of 
unusual safety appliances which it might 
be necessary to use in the future col 
struction of high tension electric 
over or across the telephone lines, espe 
cially where the record showed that the 


lines 
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The weary prospector thrilled anew at the 
golden flash in his pan, but only an assay would 
tell whether the strike was pay dirt or simply 
fool's gold again. 


The crucible of practical usage has unalterably 
fixed the high quality of French Telephone 
Batteries. Years of unfailing reliability have 
made them the choice of hundreds of tele- 
phone executives. 


FRENCH BATTERY & CARBON COMPANY 
Madison Wisconsin 
Atlanta Dallas Denver Kansas City Chicago New York Minneapolis 





TELEPHONE BATTERIES 


Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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coal company was negotiating with a pow- 
er company for the construction of such 
the evidence showed that such 
company used the highest type of con- 


lines and 


struction and there was only a remote or 
possible danger from falling wires. 

3. That the coal company was not en- 
titled to recover a sum sufficient to yield 
annually the premium on an insurance 
policy to idemnify it against liability for 
injury to persons or property from con- 
tact between the telephone and power lines. 


Hearing on Petition to Reduce 
- Rates in Washington, D. C. 
The Columbia Public Utili- 

ties Commission, on February 25 


“J, 


District of 
opened 
hearing on the petition of the Federation 
of Citizens’ through Wil- 
liam Mck. Clayton, for an order reducing 
the rates of the Chesapeake & Potomac 
Telephone Co. in the city of Washington. 

Mr. Clayton pointed out that during the 
year 1923 the telephone company earned 


Associations, 


a return of 7.33 per cent on its valuation, 
devoting the greater part of his argument 
to the 4% per cent contract with the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. and 
also the question of depreciation. 

It was contended by Mr. Clayton that 
the company’s accrued depreciation of 
more than $700,000 in 1923 should be 
figured as part of net income. Following 
that plan, the company’s rate of return 
would be 11.99 per cent, he asserted. 

Walter C. Allen, secretary to the com- 
mission, explained later, in commenting 
upon Mr. Clayton’s contentions, that this 
process of adding the amount set up last 
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year for depreciation to net income is the 
same as not allowing it as an operating 
expense. 

Such a course, Mr. Allen said, could 
not be followed by the commission under 
the utilities law, which, he said, provides 
that the commission must see to it that the 
companies do set up a certain. amount 
under operating expenses each year for 
depreciation of the property. 

This practically eliminates any possi- 
bility of the commission deciding, as Mr. 
Clayton contended, that the accrued de- 
preciation for the year should be figured 
as part of the company’s return. 

Hearing in this case was continued be- 
fore the commission on March 3. 


Called Upon to Defend 41% Per 
Cent Contract in Ohio. 

The hearings before the Ohio Public 
Utilities Commission on the application 
for the Ohio Bell Telephone Co. to in- 
crease its toll rates throughout the state, 
begun on February 25, were confined ex- 
clusively to the relations between the Ohio 
3ell and its parent organization, the Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

F. L. Rhodes, outside plant 
ment engineer of the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., upon being called to the 
witness stand, traced the development of 
the industry from its beginning up to the 
present time. 

He explained that the Ohio Bell com- 
pany, as one of the 25 associate companies 
which make up the Bell system, is the 
recipient of financial and 
business advice from the American com- 


develop- 


engineering, 
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pany and that it has access to all the pat- 
ents developed by the research departmen 
of the parent company. The A. T. & ’ 

Co. appropriated $3,000,000 for this pur- 
pose for 1924 alone, he declared. 

Mr. Rhodes came to the hearing pre- 
pared to exhibit a series of articles shoy 
ing the development of cable, the telephone 
instrument and scores of other telephone 
evidence. 
These exhibits filled two large trunks. 

Collective buying was pointed out by 


devices to be represented in 


Mr. Rhodes as a big money saver. He 
said the annual saving on the purchase of 
lead pencils is $15,000, and that $250,000 
a year is saved in buying stationery in bulk 
for the associated companies. 

This is the first time the 4% per cent 
Bell contract has come before the Ohio 
commission in an explanatory manner and 
for that reason the hearings are attract- 
ing considerable interest. 

The proposed increase in toll rates is 
being the newly-organized 
State Citizens’ Association, of Columbus, 
incorporated for fighting what it 
“unjust demands upon the public by any 
utilities group.” 


opposed by 


calls 


Bell Files General Rate Increase 


For New Jersey. 

New rates filed March 6 by the New 
York Telephone Co. with the New Jersey 
Public Utilities Commission for telephone 
service in northern New Jersey, represent 
an increase of about 16 per cent in the 
gross annual returns of the company, or 
a total increase of $2,750,000 a year. Rates 
representing an increase of 17 per cent 





Name of Company. 
Boscobel Tel. Co., Wis. ......0- 
Rochester Tel. Corp., N. Y." ... 
Barnesville, Mune. Sys., Minn... 
Southwestern Bell Tel. Co., Ark. 
Tri-State Tel. & Teleg., Minn... 
ie Oe. eer 
Wausau Tel. Co., i 
People’s Co-op. Tel. Co., 
Brookville Tel. Co., Ind 
Local Tel. Co., Ohio 
Auburn Tel. Co., Ill 
Rochester Tel. Corp., N. 
Northwestern Bell Tel Co., 
Union Tel. Co., Mich. 


Alma 


1 Mt. 
{ Ithaca 


Winfield Tel. Co.. Mo. 
Union Tel Co., Mich. { St. 
Gasconade Valley Tel. Co., 1 
Wisconsin Tel. Co., Wis 


Northwestern Bell Tel. Co., Minn. 


"Revised rate .schedule; none 


‘Multi-party line. 





City or Town. lation. 
Boscobel 
Rochester ... 
Barnesville 
Springdale . 
Rose. Creek 
Springbrook 
Wausau 
Clarks Hill 
Brookville 


Pleasant. 


(St. Louls ..... 

§ Breckenridge. 

1 Carson City 

{ Ashley 

) Bancroft 
Winfield 

{ Johns 

| Eureka 


Net rate 





~~ 
Total 1- 
No. of 
tele- 
phones. 


Type 9- 
of 


Popu- equip- 
ment. 


° 


ere 18,661 
A35 
2,220 


Norwalk 


Brockport 
Barnum 

{ Owosso 

| Corunna 


36.00 

4,819 
1,929 
3,036 
698 


973 


20.00 
30.00 
24.00 


27.00 
39.00 


24.00 


48.00 42.00 


I London... 4,667 § 
Willmar 
increased. 
“Minimum measured service rate for 80 calls or less; 
*Number of parties to a line not given. 


5,892 oe 54.00 45.00 


Same 


*Ten-—party common battery automatic service. 
*Optional rates for common battery service. 


party party party party party 
busi-— busi- busi- 
ness. ness. ness. dence. dence. 


See issue of October 13, page 26, for rates outside of Rochester. 
rate applies to measured residence service. 


per annum 
,= 


t party Rural Rural Rural 
resi- resi- resi— busi- resi-switch- 
$10.00 $ 7.50 
57.00 45.00 


427.00 


15.60 
536.00 


427.00 
15.60 
24.00 


#21.00 


18.60 

30. 
312.00 
624.00 


548.00 
seeee goes 
33.00 
25.80 
30.00 


21.00 
30.00 


24.00 § 48.00 
1 42.00 

18.00 

24.00 

18.00 

24.00 


24.00 
21.00 
21.00 
24.00 


21.00 
18.00 
18.00 
15.00 
cores 2eO F100 
21.00 : e000 
24.00 
27.00 


24.00 21.00 








New Rate Schedules Published in 


“Telephony’’ During October, 


November and December, 


1923, and January, 1924. 
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Prest-O-Lite Gas Tanks : 


at the Speedway Plant. 


A 





For Clean Permanent Joints 


The Prest-O-Soldering Iron and Prest-O- 
Torch give an instantaneous steady heat that is 
ideally suited for soldering joints and connections 


on wires, splicing cables, or work switchboards 
and armatures. 


WORLD'S 
LARGEST MANUFACTURER 
OF ACETYLENE, “THE GAS 
OF A THOUSAND USES.” 


— 
BATTERIES FOR AUTOMOBILES, 
FARM LIGHTING, RAILWAY 
SIGNALS AND 
RADIO 


They use Prest-O-Lite Gas supplied from the 
same small tank so universally used on trucks. 


No preheating necessary—the Prest-O-Torches 
operate efficiently in any weather. 










S =e 
Prest’OLite 


Wi Tease 


Thirty-six big gas producing plants supply 
thousands of Prest-O-Lite Service Stations scat- 
tered all over the country. You can always get 
a full tank for your empty one by paying a very “The Sign of Universal 
small amount for the gas only. Ges Service 
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THE PREST-O-LITE COMPANY, Ine. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
New York: 30 East 42nd Street Pacific Coast: 599 Eighth Street, San Francisco 
In Canada: Prest-O-Lite Company of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 





| Srest-O Lite 


The Gas of a Thousand Uses : 
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*E CARBON PRODUCTS 
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Look Behind the Label 


CRURDARUREAGOGRDEGKROURERCRRRERREORERTA 


Dh Carbon? 


Behind the attractive red and white label of 
Victor No. 6 Telephone Batteries there’s 
something vital. There are pure ingredients 
accurately mixed and placed in their proper 
relation to the pole. 


There’s latent power —steady, dependable 
power in abundance—reservoirs of electrical 
energy that are eager to work and help you 
place your exchange on a basis of efficient 
operation. 


Every day, everywhere, experienced telephone 
men are joining the ranks of the multitude of 
satisfied users of Victor No. 6 Telephone Cells. 


A trial barrel order on our one year guarantee 
of perfect service will make you a steady user 
of this long life, low ampere hour cost tele- 
phone battery. Ask us for full data. 






oducts G 


LANCASTER, On10 
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have also been filed by the Delaware 
Atlantic Telegraph & Telephone C 
which operates the telephone system ‘n 
southern New Jersey. 

The new rates, according to the sched- 
ules, will become operative on April 1, but 
Harry V. Osborne, president of the com- 
mission, said that they would be suspended 
pending investigation and hearings. 

The return on the investment of th 
company in New Jersey was said to b 
only 5% per cent, and a return of 8 per 
cent is sought. 


West Virginia Rate Hearings Con- 
tinued to March 18. 

The hearings on the Chesapeake & 
Potomac Telephone Co.’s petition for an 
increase in rates throughout West Vir- 
ginia were continued to March 18 by the 
West Virginia Public Service Commission 
after the sessions held February 26 and 27. 

The company is asking an increase of 
25 cents per month in its rates for resi- 
dence service and increases ranging from 
50 cents to $1.50 per month on business 
stations. H.C. Gretz, of Washington, D. 
C., chief accountant of the compary, pre- 
sented evidence to show that under the 
present rates the company is earning a 
return of but 4.96 per cent. The proposed 
rates, he estimates, will yield the company 
a return of 7.01 per cent. 

The increase is being fought by attor- 
neys representing 12 cities throughout the 
State. 





Increase Granted Door County 
Company of Wisconsin. 


The Door County Telephone Co. was 
authorized by the Wisconsin Railroad 
Commission, on February 25 (U-2961) to 
establish the following schedule of in- 
creased rates for service on lines connected 
to the Sturgeon Bay exchange: . 

Per 


month.* 
One and two-party business service 


within one mile of central office... .$4.50 
One and two-party residence service 
within one mile of central office.... . 3.00 


*Plus 50 cents per month per quarter 
mile or fraction thereof beyond the one- 
inile radius. 


The old rates were $3 per month ior 
one and two-party service within one mile 
of the central office and $2 for rural serv- 
ice within four miles of the central office, 
with an excess radius charge of 10 cents 
per month per mile or fraction thereo! 
beyond the four-mile radius. 

The company is authorized to inst:tu' 
a report charge of 10 cents per call on 
long distance toll calls not completed 
either the Baileys Harbor or Sturgeon 
exchanges. 

The Door County company operat: 
exchange at Baileys Harbor, serving : 
180 subscribers and in addition nine 
serving 75 rural subscribers that 
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EVER-PROTECT Soldering 
— on Radio Work 


Compound 
P The Western Ontario Radio Labor- 
Ber atory say in their letter: 


“Our work—radio manufacturing— | 
UNDERGROUND requires a solder that will flux well 
CABLE 


and not leave any of the flux on the 

work. We find Kester Acid-Core 

Wire Solder does all and more than | 
CONSTRUCTION | 
WITH 
OUT 


we expected.” 
CONDUIT 


Send for a sample yourself and see 
how correctly the solder and flux 
are proportioned to each other, and 
how the tiny pockets inside the sol- 
der supply the right amount at the 
right time. 





Write for important data—today. 
Order from your jobber or direct. 


NATIONAL CABLE COMPOUND CO. 


Incorporated 


MITCHELL = - - - - INDIANA 
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Good Ringing Service 


Have you got it in your exchange? There 
is only one really dependable way, and that 
is by installing a 


HOLTZER-CABOT MAGNETO- RINGING remem ny eM pI 
MOTOR @ GENERATOR " entbenty and on oan, ie and Ane Ame ‘eee - 
Manufacturers 
CHICAGO SOLDER COMPANY 
4211 Wrightwood Avenue, Chicago 


Direct Factory Representatives: 
THE FAUCETTE HUSTON CO. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


LOUIS J. ZIESEL CO. RICHARD F. ELY 
216 Market St. 66 W. Broadway 
San Francisco, Cal. New York City 


KESTER 


c/Acid Gre WIRE SOLDER | 














(ENLARGED PHANTOM STANDARD SIZE /e INCH DIAMETER) 


Write us about your ringing troubles. We are Sl Mirsada saa hidiien 
glad to offer you real service and advice before FLUX IN POCKETS VIRGIN TIN & LEAD 
you buy. Our motor-generator will give you the = 

service after you have bought. 


NY + ? | 
THE HOLTZER-CABOT ELECTRIC COMPANY Requires vesOnbyleal | 


Boston Philadelphia Detroit New York 
Chicago Minneapolis Baltimore Cleveland 
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Information 


Wanted! 


“Telephony” is compil- 
ing information relating 
to pole lines. Will you 
give us answers to these 
questions: 


What is the lightest 
load of your lines? ..... 


What is the heaviest load 
of your lines? 


Must your lines undergo 
severe weather? 


eee 


What equipment do 
you use in erecting poles? 


Have you experienced 
any trouble with poles 
you are using? If so, 
what is its nature? ..... 


Do you contemplate 
any new construction or 
replacements? ......... 


Will you soon want 
poles, crossarms, tele- 
phone supplies, construc- 
tion materials? . 


* 2 6 686 @¢ 66 


Fill in and Mail to Sta- 
tistical Department, 


TELEPHONY 
PUBLISHING CORP. 


608 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, II. 
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directly connected to the switchboard of 
the Wisconsin Telephone Co. at Sturgeon 
Bay. 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, 
Wasuincton, D. C. 


March 1: Application filed by the Ohio 
Bell Telephone Co. for permission to pur- 
chase the properties of the Upper San- 


dusky Telephone Co., of Upper Sandusky, . 


for $50,000 cash. 

March 4: Application filed by the 
Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
for permission to acquire the properties 
of the Florida Telephone Co., of Live 
Oak, and the property of the East Florida 
Telephone Co., of Gainesville. 


CALIFORNIA. 

March 1: Application filed by the 
Fowler Independent Telephone Co., of 
Fowler, for permission to establish serv- 
ice connection charges ranging from $1 
to $3.50. 

March 6: Application filed by the Pacific 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. for permis- 
sion to issue new preferred stock to the 
amount of $25,000,000. This stock will 
be offered to stockholders at $87.50 a share 
on a basis of one share for each three 
shares of the present stock holdings. 


ILLINOIS. 

February 19: The commission certified 
that the acquisition by the Illinois Bell 
Telephone Co. of the telephone properties 
formerly owned by Hiram D. Wagner, 
deceased, would be of advantage to the 
persons to whom service was to be ren- 
dered and in the public interest. The 
properties in question consist of toll lines 
extending from a point six miles west of 
Peoria in a westerly direction. to a point 
one mile south of Farmington’ with 
branches from the latter point to Yates 
City and Canton. No. 3425. 

March 11: Hearing at Chicago in the 
matter of the proposed advance in rates 
for telephone service in Savanna, Thom- 
son and Mt. Carroll filed by the Carroll 
County Independent Telephone Co. No. 
13834. 

March 12: Hearing at Chicago in the 
matter of the proposed advance in rates 
for telephone service in Lanark filed by 
the Lanark Mutual Telephone Co. No. 
13656. 


INDIANA. 


January 4: The commission authorized 
the Batesville Telephone Co., of Batesville, 
to issue and sell at not less than par, 
$10,000 of its 7 per cent. preferred stock 
and $10,000 of its common stock, the 
proceeds to be used to pay for extensions 
to property, it appearing that when the 
work in progress is completed, the net 
additions added would approximate more 
than the total amount received from the 
sale of the stock. 

January 22: The commission author- 
ized the Terhune Telephone Co. to in- 
crease its rate for telephone service from 
$8 to $10 per year to subscribers owning 
and maintaining their own instruments 
and $12 to subscribers receiving service 
through company-owned instruments. The 
company serves 186 subscribers, 141 of 
which are stockholders. 

February 25: The Portage Home Tele- 
phone Co., of Valparaiso, petitioned the 
commission for permission to dissolve and 
dispose of the corporation property. E. S. 
Miller, president, said the company had 


been operating at a loss and had not ren- 


dered service since February 5. 
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KANSAS. 


January 24: The commission autlior- 
ized the American Telephone Co., of 
Holton, to issue $14,440 par value of com- 
mon stock, thereby increasing the out- 
standing stock from $85,560 to $100,000, 
the proceeds to be used in paying off notes 
in the amount of $9,500, in purchasing 
telephones at a cost of $2,299, and pro- 
viding a working fund in the amount of 
$2,841. 

MINNESOTA. 


March 21: Hearing at village hall in 
Cologne in re application of the Carver 
County Telephone Co. for authority to 
change the classification of service to its 
subscribers at Cologne and to serve such 
patrons from its exchange at Norwood 
and close the present Cologne exchange. 
No. 1333. 

MIssourt. 


February 28: The commission author- 
ized the Missouri Union Telephone Co, 
of Clinton, to issue and sell its 7 per cent 
cumulative preferred stock in the amount 
of $50,000, the stock to be sold at par and 
the proceeds thereof to be used for the 
purposes set forth in the application. No. 
388°. 

NEBRASKA. 

March 4: Application of the Loup Val- 
ley Telephone Co. for permission to make 
a rate of $1 a month for an extension 
business telephone in a general store at 
North Loup, granted. 

March 4: In the matter of the applica- 
tion of the Imperial Telephone Co. for 
permission to establish a rate of 10 cents 
for non-subscriber call; found to be stand- 
ard rate and permission granted. 

March 5: Hearing before commission 
on the complaint of the Star Telephone 
Co., of Hallam, and the Farmers Tele- 
phone Co.,; of Clatonia, against Blue River 
Power Co., that operation of transmis- 
sion line had greatly interfered with op- 
eration of te1ephone lines ; testimony taken; 
referred back to parties at interest with 
outline of proper settlement to be followed. 

March 5: Application of the Bartlett- 
Ericson Telephone Co. for permission to 
establish free service between two towns 
named, granted. 

March 6: Application filed by the Chap- 
pell Telephone Exchange for permission 
to establish non-subscriber call charge. 

March 5: Complaint filed by John Schon 
and others against Wolbach Telephone Co., 
alleging unsatisfactory service. 

March 7: Complaint filed by C. G. 
Mayfield, of Louisville, against Lincoln 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., alleging un- 
satisfactory service. 

March 7: Complaint filed by Wayne & 
Dickson Counties Telephone Co. against 
Northwestern Bell company, alleging fe- 
fusal to furnish toll service. 


NEW JERSEY. 
March 6: The New York Telephone Co. 


and the Delaware & Atlantic Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. filed schedules of in- 


creased service rates to apply generally 
throughout the entire state. 
New York. 

February 6: The commission aut)or- 
ized the Chenango & Unadilla Telephone 
Corp. to issue $143,900 face value of per 
cent, 30-year bonds to be disposed at 
not less than 98 per cent of their /ace 
value, the proceeds to be used in ret:ring 
outstanding underlying bonds of the ir- 
quis Telephone & Telegraph Co. 1 he 
amount of $140,000 and of the Waterville 
Telephone Co. in the amount of S$! !)00. 


No. 1643. 


March 19: Hearing adjourned to “his 
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Binds 
Any Load 
im Securely 








Mr. Eugene C, Stacy, 
Tiffin, Ohio. 
Dear Sir: 

I will state the question of using the Load 
Binder, as described in your cneuler, was 
taken up at our Accident Prevention Com- 


mittee octing and everybody agreed that 
they were O. K., and instructions have been 









Stacy Load Binders eliminate all risk and danger of binding poles, lumber, 





etc., as with the old fashioned, dangerous boom poles. You simply pass Tes Chalsman of the Genera mnein 
chain around the load—attach the two hooks of the Stacy Binder in the links of the ain vention, Committee ‘bas een “trying them 
—pull down the lever and your load is bound and bound to stay. entirely satisfactory and that they mould be 
: meso standard and would replace all boom 
Telephone companies find If you have not received any orders direct, 


ou will feceeby receive same from the 


estern ctric Cor ° 
° € rial is ordered through thems ™** 
Yours very truly, 
(Name on Request) 
Dist. Superintendent of Plant. 


| big time and labor savers—also a big factor in preventing serious and 
: expensive accidents caused by loads slipping off. 


Stacy Load Binders are made in two sizes—Regular and 
Jumbo. Regular size sells for $2.50 each—$5.00 a pair. Jumbo size sells 
for $3.75 each—$7.50 a pair. For sale by leading hardware dealers and 
hardware jobbers. If your dealer can’t supply, order direct from 


EUGENE C. STACY, Manufacturer 
TIFFIN, OHIO 





















“COPPERWELD” TELEPHONE WIRE 


SORE REGUS PAL OFE; MADE BY THE MOLTEN WELDING PROCESS 


| Where No. 10 Hard-Drawn Copper or No. 12 BB Galvanized Iron is used a No. 12 
| Copperweld Telephone Wire will save you 70 pounds excess weight of wire per mile. 





Relative Factor of Safety 


Breaking | Weight With %” Ice and |With 15 lb. Wind 
Diam.| Weight per Mile| 8 Ib. Wind Pressure | Pressure. No Ice. 

















10 B&S hard-drawn Copper...... -102” 528 Ib. 166 Ib. 98% pot 
12 BWG BB Galvanized Iron....| .109” 476 “ — 88% nd 
12 B&S Copperweld ............. .081” 520 “ 96 “ 100% 100% 





Copperweld wire does not rust. It stays up under sleet loads and wind pressure when 
other wires would be wrecked. 


Information and Wire Tables on request Copperweld, Braddock P. O., Rankin, Pa. 














? In the telephone field dependability is more than 
Ex 10e a virtue—it’s a creed. Because Exide Batteries 
are inherently dependable their adoption by tele- 

BATTERIES phone engineers has been almost universal. 








THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 
Oldest and largest manufacturers in the world of storage batteries 
for every purpose 
PHILADELPHIA | 


Manufactured in Canada by Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, 
133-157 Dufferin St., Toronto. 








Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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V abuuttene—Super vision —Plant—Inductive Interference 
Egpert Administrative Counsel for Utilities 
JAY G. MITCHELL 
TELEPHONE ENGINEER 
Member A. I. E. E. 


1042 W. Monroe St. Springfield, IH. 














Frank F. Fowle & Co. 
Blectrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 


Menedneck Building CHICAGO 














CONSULTING 
Telephone Engineer 
GARRISON BABCOCK 


800—20 East Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 
Telephone Wabash 5212 




















THE BOWDLE SYSTEM 
Always shows you where you stand. 


We have solved the bookkeeping prob- 
‘em of a large number of companies. 


Write us about our 
monthly audit. 

Bowdle Accounting System 
Cerro » Illinois 

















ww. C. POLK 
CONSULTING TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


Apptatsel and Bapervisos 


Ona errange a moderate amount of financing. 


Telephene Bids. Kansas City, Me. 

















W. H. CRUMB 
Telephone Engineer 


9 South Clinten St. Chicago 

















TELEPHONE ACCOUNTING 


“COFFEY SYSTEM” 


The Independent Standard 


Coffey S zetom and Audit Co., C. P. A. 
607 Peoples Bank Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Exclusive Telephone Accountants 

















J. G. WRAY & CO. 
Telephone Engimeers 
dopreleala, Rat Rate Susveys 


Pisa nsial | Tavesiont Ongasisation, ané 


3. G. Wray, LEB 
3217 First National Bank Bidg., Chicag: 


TELEPHONY 


date from February 29, on the application 
of the Deposit (N. Y.) Telephone Co. for 
authority to operate telephone lines in 
Deposit and nearby territory, at the re- 
quest of the Delaware Valley Telephone 
Co. The postponement is to permit of con- 
ferences between parties representing the 
different telephone lines which will be con- 
solidated so as to do away with a dupli- 
cate telephone service in Deposit. 
OHIOo. 

April 14: Hearing on protest filed by 
the city of Akron and the Ohio Bell Tele- 
phone Co. against the commission’s tenta- 
tive valuation of the Bell properties in 
Akron; valuation fixed tentatively in 
connection with unification applications 
pending. 

April 22: Hearing on protest filed by 
the city of Barberton and the Ohio Bell 
Telephone Co. against the commission’s 
tentative valuation of the Bell properties 
in Barberton; valuation fixed tentatively 
in connection with unification applications 
pending. 

TENNESSEF. 

February 26: The commission dismissed 
the petition for a rehearing recently filed 
by the protesting cities in the case in- 
volving the Cumberland Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. rates in Tennessee. This action 
leaves in effect the rates made permanent 
by order of December 22, 1923. 


WEsT VIRGINIA. 


March 18: Continued hearing in re ap- 
plication of the Chesapeake & Potomac 
Telephone Co. for a state-wide increase 
in telephone service rates. 


WISCONSIN. 

March 20: Continued hearing at Mil- 
waukee in re petition of H. H. Heilbron, 
an attorney, who asserts that the excess 
charge practice of the Wisconsin Tele- 
phone Co., on measured service, is unjust 
to the subscribers. Meanwhile the defen- 
dant company will examine and be pre- 
pared to report at that time on the advis- 
ability and cost of automatic meters in use 
in other cities. 

March 25: Hearing at Potosi on the 
complaint of E. L. McCoy et al. against 
the Wisconsin Telephone Co. and the 
Farmers Telephone Co. asking for a physi- 
cal connection between the lines of the 
respondent companies. U-2997. 





HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Wire chief competent to 
handle maintenance on 1,000 line Gar- 
ford common battery board. Must be 
neat workman and thoroughly familiar 
with testing both common battery and 
magneto equipment. A good job for 
the right man. Location: Iowa. Ad- 
dress 5509, care of TELEPHONY. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED-—Sales_ engi- 
neer or representative desires position 
with telephone manufacturing concern. 
Thoroughly competent in all phases of 
sales and engineering, backed by years 
of experience with large operating and 
manufacturing companies. Qualifica- 
tions can be verified by largest manu- 
facturers and operating companies. Ad- 
dress 5507, care of TELEPHONY. 


























WANTED—Permanent position by 
first-class combination troubleman with 
13 years’ experience on magneto, man- 
ual and automatic. Age 34. Address 
5504, care of TELEPHONY. 


Vol. 86. No. 11, 





& Times Faster 


| dresses and rates on bills. 
500 to 1000 an hour. 
TRIAL. Easy Terms 


Add 


906 W. Ven Buren St. Chicago, |i! 

















Cedar Poles 


Northern a Red 


Prompt Shipments e Assortments 
Butt Treatment If tif Decived 


CRAWFORD CEDAR CO. 


MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 











GUSTAV HIRSCH,MLE. 
ee ENGINEER 
cou 


Appraisal Constructien 











The “STEWART” Test Cabinet 


Tells you if your line fs short, crosses, or 
So sons no many miles it is from 

ou. simple the operator can use it as 
easily as the men. Reads direct. 


Sent on trial 
STEWART BROTHERS 





Ottawa, Ill. 














CHAPMAN 


LIGHTNING ARRESTERS 


Manufactured by 
MINNESOTA ELECTRIC CO. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 














WESTERN 
RED CEDAR POLES 


* 
G. W. SLACK LUMBER CO. 


KALISPELL, MONTANA 








Arnold Covers 


for 
Telephone Books 


Save replacement cost 
of Public Station Di- 
rectories by protecting 
them against dirt and 
rough handling. Now 
furnished in durable 
Library Buckram - 
lettered in gold or 
printed. Send direc- 
tory size for prices 
and full particulars. 


ARNOLD COMPANY, Milwaukée, Wis. 
“Originators of the Telephone Book Cover’ 
TIIIIIiIITIt Tit ti ltt  e 
SEE 


Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 








